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Dr. CAtvert N. Exuis announced his intention to 
retire as President of Juniata College no later 
than June 30, 1969, at the fall meeting of the 
Board of Trustees. Since the announcement came 
after the current issue of the Alumni Bulletin 
had been prepared it is the intention of the Edi: 
tor to devote the Spring Issue to Dr. Ellis and 
the celebration of his 25th anniversary as presi- 
dent. 
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In 1876 the young men were forecasting the styles of 
1967 proving there is nothing new under the sun— 
among young people at any rate. 
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Understanding the world in which they live is part of the student’s education. 





lt may not be too late... 


By Dr. Howarp H. Crovuca 


Chairman of the Division of Social Sciences 


Associate Professor of Education \ ' ITH the opening of the 1967-68 academic year the 


faculty of -the division of social studies face, as never 
before, a challenge to evaluate and improve the academic 
programs offered Juniata students. Never has the need 
been greater for educational institutions to provide pro- 
grams through which the citizen can train himself in 
areas of social sciences. . 

Throughout history man has tended to develop knowl- 
edge of his environment at a much greater pace than he 
has developed understanding of himself. In addition, he 
has failed to develop his ability to live with and use this 
new found knowledge of his environment. His entire world 
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The old order of things produced 

its set of deformities; the process 

of correction produces its own. These 
may give way in due course to...a 
world in which people will hate or 
despise one another for different 

or less idiotic reasons. But now 

and for some unpredictable length of 
time, whites and non-whites will be 
suffering from all kinds of astigmatic 
distortions as they struggle to re- 
focus their views of themselves and 


others. 


HAROLD B. ISAACS 


Professor of Political Science 
Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology 


of attitudes, values, and human relationships is being test- 
ed and, at present, it appears that mankind is not prepared 
to cope with the situation. However, we are not without 
hope. Recent events give some indication that, after many 
years of neglect, man’s study of himself is to receive the 
emphasis so badly needed. May it not be too late. 


Growing trend 


There is a steadily growing trend for various segments 
of our society, governmental as well as private, to offer 
support to the area of social studies. Encouragement is © 
being offered for the development of new curricula struc- 
ture, new approaches to teaching, new concept application, 
etc. The Board of Trustees and the administration of Juni- 
ata College have indicated their interest in the situation 
and have joined this trend. 

The point of emphasis in the campus building program 
has been placed this year on providing the departments in 
Division II with new offices, new classroom facilities, and 
new laboratories. Work on the Academic Building (the 
old Science Building) is on schedule and the faculty of 
Division II is looking forward to their new quarters at the 
beginning of the spring semester. 

In addition, the emphasis on new faculty for the forth- 
coming year has been placed on the acquisition of replace- 
ment and additional personnel for Division IJ. The divi- 
sion will open the academic year with additions to the 
staffs of the departments of economics, psychology, so- 
ciology, and political science. The Department of Educa- 
tion also received additional help in the form of a full time 
instructor in the area of educational psychology. 

The years ahead must be productive ones if the 
program of Division II is to reflect the emphasis placed 
on it and if it is to meet the needs of maturing citizens. 
It is important to note that the faculty of the social studies 
has not been idle. Many extra hours of work during the 
1966-67 academic year resulted in the development of a 
paper which suggested guidelines to the future of social 
studies on the Juniata campus. The paper presented a 
general statement of objectives followed by suggestions 
for curricula addition and revision within the division. 


Experience required 


In addition to maintaining the idea of traditional de- 
partmental concentration the paper suggests the need for 
such innovations as interdivisional programs, divisional 
courses, area and problems concentrations, and _inter- 
departmental concentration. An increase in the amount 
of firsthand experience with social problems is recommend- 
ed for the students in the division. Increases in laboratory 
opportunities are essential if we are to help the learner 
develop his ability to apply the concepts and principles 
he learns in the classrooms and from his reading. 

These are but a few of the activities taking place in 
the area of social studies. There is no more time to waste, 
the time is now. It is this writer’s opinion that either the 
faculty of Division II accept the challenge it faces and 
work diligently for new life in the social studies or the 
program will wither away and with it the opportunity to 
help direct our young folks into the creation of a healthy 
society. 


HUMANIZING 
THE 
SYSTEM 


By Rey. STANLEY L. Davis, JR. 59 


Assigned to Chicago YMCA 
Supported by the Church of the Brethren and United Church of Christ 
Graduate of Bethany Theological Seminary, 1965 


This article by Rev. Davis is an edited version of his 
speech at the Senior Class Dinner, June, 1967 


ti. student or junior executive, school teacher or 
doctor, preacher or politician, your soon to be received 
sheep-skin is a one way ticket into the System. The System 
that I am sure many of you have protested, doubted or 
feared. The System that some of you claim was “not with 
us enough” if we are to believe the Alumni Bulletin article. 

The first thing to be said about the System is that it is 
violent. On one level we only need to look at the statistics 
of murder in the United States, to prove the case: every 
hour of every day someone is murdered. The known mur- 
der rate is 10,000 per year. U. S. deaths from guns alone 
since 1900 total more than 750,000—against 530,000 battle 
deaths in all the wars in the country’s history. 

Working amidst the affluence of top echelon syndicate 
members, the kids with whom the Juniata grads relate 
are constantly throwing up to us that violence and crime 
do pay in this country—and pay very well. One only has 
to look at the $100,000 and up homes on our Northwest 
side of Chicagoland, with El] Dorados, Rivieras and Bonne- 
villes parked in front of them, to see that violence yields 
a high return. 


A delinquent society 


The murders, the guns, the profiteers of violent corrup- 
tion are but surface manifestations of a deeper sickness, 
that Clay, Steve, Jim and I see everyday. The troubled 
kids with whom we deal are more than perfect reflections 
of a violently delinquent society. It is true that their break- 
ing the law is patterned after seeing adults solve problems 
violently from Vietnam to James Bond, from the 1003rd 
Syndicate Killing in Chicago since 1919 to the sadistic cop 
smacking a billy club in a kid's face. 

But underneath all that is a growing feeling that there 
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_ Materialism in an affluent society is chrome plated 
and often just piles of junk. 


is nothing of value to grow-up into. Trust in the older 
generation is almost non-existent. Models of success are 
not found in adults but in older kids. The generation gap 
is upon us. | 

One kid, much like our kids, put it this way in the 
book, It’s Happening: “Look at you, blowing up whole 
countries for the sake of some crazy ideologies that you 
don’t live up to anyway. Look at you, screwing the minds 
of a whole generation of kids into getting a revolving 
charge account and buying your junk. (Who’s a junkie?) 
Look at you, needing a couple of stiff drinks before you 
have guts to talk with another human being. Look at you 
hooked on your cafeteria of pills, and making up dirty 
names for everybody who isn’t in your bag, and screwing 
up the land and the water and the air for profit, and call- 
ing this nowhere scene the Great Society! And you're 
gonna tell us now how to live? C’mon, man, you've got to 


be kidding!” 


Rebel without a cause 


Much of what that kid said is true. And seeing adult 
society live out its double standard to the ‘Nth degree, 
many kids feel that the credibility gap in values and 
morals is to the point where none of it is to be believed. 
Having no value model with which to identify, they turn 
only to themselves and the values of immediate pleasure 
and gratification. Max Lerner, in the new Playboy brings 
back the old label of “Rebel without a cause” to describe 
such youth: 

“When I speak of the rebels without a cause, I am 
speaking of young people of every class who harbor a 
sullen and diffused resentment against their elders, against 
‘outsiders,’ against society as a vague constrictive entity. 
Too often we speak of this violence as ‘senseless’ when 
we mean that it doesn’t make any sense to US. But it makes 
sense—a distorted kind of sense, but still sense—to the 
lower class youngsters whose hand wields the switchblade, 
or to the middle or upper-class youngster who, in a drunk- 
en state, wrecks a motel room or goes out and smashes up 
his car and his date. 

They too, whether out of resentment or out of an in- 
tolerable sense of emptiness, are striking at whatever and 
whomever they can reach, not for some cause but because 
they have nothing that commits them to life. They do not 
rage with a fanatic passion of hatred like a Black Muslim 
or an Alabama lyncher or a member of a gun squad of the 
far-out right. Yet their kind of violence is the violence 
arising from ANOMIE—from an absence of values—and 
may therefore turn out to be the most dangerous violence 
of all. 


Patterns change 


America will survive its civil rights struggles and riots. 
In fact, the nation will be enriched by the tumbling down 
of caste walls and by the new access to life experience on 
the part of groups hitherto cut off from the mainstream of 
the culture. America will even survive the political hate 
groups, not by trying to legislate hate out of existence— 
for that cannot be done—but by the sustained educational 
and cultural explosions that will make these primitivist 
hatreds obsolescent and even absurd. But the ANOMIE 
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of the uncommitted may prove in the end the more fear- 
ful malady.” 

The second observation about the System has to do 
with something that will concern most of you very soon: 
the changing patterns of family life. 

The change in family life from what it was 100 years 
ago has occurred with such rapidity that for many we 
tend to forget that it took place at all. | 

Consider life of 100 years ago. 


—Father worked near where he lived. 
—Boy learned skill from him. 
—Mother taught home making and child care. 


Consider life of 100 years ago. Then it was unusual 
for a man to have his work away from his home. If he ran 
a store, he lived over or behind it. If he made things or 
fixed things, he did it around his house. Merchants, sea ~ 
faring people and soldiers were a minority whose work 
was divorced from the family. Ordinary men worked near 
or in their homes. 

The change in place of work, from home to factory, 
has upset the authority picture in the family. It has 
changed father’s relation to the family. 


Father is nobody 


As sociologist Gibson Winter puts it “Father has be- 
come a stranger in his own home. He arrives home for a 
late supper and sees his children as they are about to go 
to bed. He has little contact with these children. They 
have little or no idea what he does. He may be gruff or 
friendly, sad or joyful, loved or tolerated, but he is more 
guest than parent, more visitor than member. Walt Dis- 
neys movie on Eskimo culture gave us an idea of ‘who’ 
father used to be. He was a very important ‘somebody.’ 
Boys learned every skill from him—skills which meant life 
or death. That is Eskimo life today. It was, in a sense, 
American life a century ago. Industrial development 
changed all that. Children learn their skills in school and 
later on the job. Father may be dearly loved and often is; 
but, as a power in the home, he is nobody. Father has 
abdicated, or rather his work has forced him out of his 
place in the home. 

Mother's role has changed also. From being the home- 
maker she now has become both mother and father in the 
absence of the suburban father. The family world has 
become a women’s world, mom rules and dad visits. 
Thus children growing up ask Who am I? What does it 
mean to be a sexual being? What does being male or 
female really mean? And they are confused, for many 
times all they receive for an answer is the strain and ten- 
sion of blurred roles. 

“No family feels all these strains and tensions at any 
particular moment. Families have their high days and 
their low days, and they also have the days which just 
seem to go by. Somehow the days pass and the children 
grown up and things seem to work out one way or another. 
The strains created by the abdiction of father and the 
ambigous role of mother are usually felt only as a sense 
of uneasiness in the family. These tensions are felt in the 
family as a kind of disquiet and uncertainty. The cold 
war is mostly beneath the surface.” 


The family of 100 years ago was held together by 
economic, social and emotional ties. With children no 
longer needed for economic reason such as farming, with 
social ties becoming blurred, the modern family is mainly 
held together by emotional ties. This is a very tender 
reed, which is easily bruised. 

It is very easy to see then how many homes become 
an emotional pressure cooker, with love not freely given, 
but used as an emotional system of rewards. Giving and 
withholding love is now probably the major form of pun- 
ishment used in many homes. 


Racist attitudes 


Lastly, the System is racist. Last summer Clay Pheasant 
and I observed the four open housing demonstrations in 
Belmont-Cragin just east of where we work. Since many 
of the kids with whom we work were there, we found our- 
selves with them trying to contain their actions. What we 
saw has left an indelible scar upon us both, for the most 
vitrolic venom we ever heard issued forth like molten 
lava. If the Chicago open housing demonstrations showed 
anything it was that the boil of hate, when lanced, releases 
the pure pus of prejudice: 


—To hear the jeers of the mob. 


—To see Polish people carrying swastikas to sym- 
bolize “White Power” shows the failure—in many 
ways a collapse—of our educational and religious 
institutions. 


I believe in America. I believe in our ideals. But after 
traveling the streets of Belmont-Cragin in the heat of 
August, 1966, I wonder if our vision has not blurred to the 
point where corrective lenses may no longer bring back 
clarity of vision. 

In spite of the rather stark picture I have drawn, there 
are a few rays of hope. The ministry in which the Juniata 
mob of Davis, Phesant, Engle and Lehman are a part is 
one that gets us involved in many different disciplines. And 
we find, within each discipline, a small group of com- 
mitted people trying to humanize their part of the System. 
Trying to sensitize the System to real needs, not super- 
impose a computerized program down from on high. 
Whether law, or social work or mental health or educa- 
tion, religion or medicine a minority to be sure, but an 
increasing one, is out to break the old patterns of stricture 
and conformity. 

If Veritas Liberat—“the Truth Shall make us Free’— 
has any meaning at all it will be as you translate it into 
the System, and identify yourselves with the “humanizing” 
minority. It seems to me Juniata has failed in its task if 
you quietly acquiesce and become another 9 to 5 business 
as usual professional. 

For many of us the freeing truth was best exemplified 
in the figure of Christ. Christ whose harshest words were 
directed at the keepers of the status quo. Christ who sought 
that which released full humanity rather than stricture 
and blunting of the human potential. Christ whose revo- 
lutionary activity “troubled the people.” 

It is in the same spirit of revolution that Juniata send 
you into the System. To translate Veritas Liberat from the 
college seal into the mainstream of society. 





THE SCIENTIFIC POINT OF VIEW 


“In our times of unprecedented 
change, biologists are well aware 
of the rapidly growing ability of 
their fellow human beings to alter 
the face of the earth through 
technology. But they are equally 
aware that these alterations can 
bring about farspreading and often 
destructive changes in the web of 
life that is stretched so thinly 

over the surface of ‘our planet. 
Our technology has outpaced our 
understanding, our cleverness has 
grown faster than our wisdom.” 


DR. ROGER REVELLE 


Chairman of the U. S. National 
Committee for the International 
Biological Program 
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“I really know I am learning .. . 

when a question or problem bothers me 
enough to make me really push towards 
an answer. What is bad is stress 

that distracts, de-mobilizes, even 
de-humanizes the student.” 


A STUDENT 


| N an article entitled “Suicide and Student Stress” in 
the October, 1966 issue of Moderator, it was noted that, 
out of more than six million students in colleges and uni- 
versities across America in 1966-67 (U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation estimate), 


There will be 1000 students who take their lives this 
year, 9000 others who will attempt to do so, and 
90,000 more who will threaten suicide. Other stu- 
dents will react to stress less violently. Ten to fifteen 
per cent, without proper treatment, will have emo- 
tional problems serious enough to jeopardize their 
happiness and effectiveness in college and _ later. 
Countless more students will experience the most 
severe pyschological problems of their lives. 


When asked to identify causes of frequent psychiatric 
problems of students in general, Dr. Charles W. Schoen- 
herr, dean of student affairs and psychology professor at 
Juniata College, indicated, in connection with many prob- 
lems, two certain stresses which students undergo: those 
of feeling a need for relevance in education and conducting 





Student reaction to stress 


By Pauu Kee y, Class of 1970 





The author posed for the illustrations by Barger Studios. 


a search for personal identity. “Students want things to be 
relevant,” said Dean Schoenherr, “and when they aren't, 
there is stress.” In connection with the “identity crisis,” he 
related that questions such as “Who am I?” and “What is 
my purpose?” are typical of the majority of students who, 
upon entering the college experience, take an honest look 
at their situation in life for the first time. 

During a similar interview, Joseph D. Yenerall of Juni- 
ata’s sociology department noted that an overabundance 
of guilt and shame feelings will result in mental illness for 
any human being, though in this case the student, and 
that a function of education should be to make the student 
better able to handle feelings of guilt and shame by help- 
ing him see his life in a broader perspective. 

Underlying factors in student psychiatric problems, 
then, would seem to be the stresses brought upon the stu- 
dent because of the inability of education to prove its 
relevance for the student in the student’s outlook of him- 
self, in his outlook of the outside world, and in his outlook 
of himself in relation to the outside world. In writing the 
preliminary report of a conference held in November, 1965, 
which considered student stress in the college experience 
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and was sponsored by the U. S. National Student Associa- 
tion and the National Institute of Mental Health together 
with twenty professional psychological and educational 
associations, Dr. Edward Joseph Shoben (as quoted in 
Moderator) commented that “the lack of a ‘really good 
education, it was felt, is the central source of student 
stress.” 


Relevant education 


Thus the importance of the quality of education and 
the recognition of the responsibilities of the catalytic fac- 
tor in education—the faculty—in dealing with the students 
are matters of concern. According to Dean Schoenherr, a 
college situation “where the faculty pursues a level of 
teaching which is not the relevant kind it ought to be” 
will contribute to student stress. He explained that a level 
of teaching, to be relevant, should “deal with the issues,” 
i. e., it should show “how political and social issues apply 
to the world today.” 

The foregoing view is supported by the report of the 
aforesaid National Conference on Student Stress as it 
found that “one criterion of a good education . . . is rele- 
vance—relevance to the world of politics and social fer- 
ment, relevance to the human condition in a mass society, 
relevance to the doubts, fears, and hopes of thoughtful 
youth.” 

Now that the stresses brought on by the inherent ir- 
relevancies of outmoded educational processes have been 
recognized as basic factors in student psychiatric problems, 
it follows that the connections and distinctions relative to 
student stresses and psychiatric problems should be both 
specified and clarified. Dean Schoenherr emphasized that 
the fact that a student experiences stress, e.g., the stress 
of irrelevancy, does not designate the student as emo- 
tionally sick. What, then, is the connection? Stresses are 
bases of behavior, while emotional sickness or psychiatric 
difficulties, though often resulting from unmitigated stress- 
es, involve very complex situations which take into con- 
sideration many other aspects, e.g., home and parents. 

In the case of an educational system which fails to de- 
velop relevancy with respect to the students involved, it 
is found that the students are afHlicted with stress, which, 
if not alleviated to some degree, can ultimately result in 
suicide. As Moderator saw the situation, “Awareness is 
triggered, the student arrives at a crucial juncture in life, 
and the college is there with subject matter rather than 
subjects that matter. The result is stress, . . . the destruc- 
tive stress of scholastic categories arbitrarily defined and 
decisions remotely made.” 

Student reaction to the “destructive” stress of irrele- 
vancy can be noticed in active discontent: “The mood of 
ferment growing on many campuses might be a reflec- 
tion of alienation, but it is also a sign that students are 
struggling for something more meaningful—and_ having 
trouble.” (Moderator) But more tangible and more relia- 
ble an indication is the passive aspect of student reaction 
to stress—the percentages of students who, for emotional 
reasons, are unsuccessful in their pursuit of a higher edu- 
cation: “A large portion of the forty per cent of students 
who never finish their education leave for emotional ra- 
ther than intellectual reasons, although few are severly 
mentally ill.” (Moderator) 
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Extreme reaction 


Truly the most dramatic, shocking and complex stu- 
dent reaction to an overabundance of stress from many 
angles is recourse to suicide. Dean Schoenherr traced sui- 
cide on a more general basis to the apparency that “our 
society is in a stage of despair: there seems to be no hope, 
or were not putting out any hope. When this despair is 
followed to a logical conclusion, the only alternative is 
suicide.” 

In keeping with the theory that it is the college's re- 
sponsibility to provide some degree of relevancy to satis- 
fy the emotional needs of the aware student, Moderator 
interpreted the suicide situation by pointing out that “any 
college worthy of its name will prod its students into an- 
swering some form of . . . fundamental question. Is life 
worth living? On what terms? .. . So if the true college 
offers each of its students the examined life which alone 
is worth living, what is to be done about those who fail 
the examination? Is it moral to trigger self-awareness and 
then fail to provide for those who cannot bear it? The stu- 
dent suicide rate is an indication that many colleges seem 
to have never asked the question.” 

Suicide, though involving a very small percentage of 
college students on a national basis, is (according to Mod- 
erator) the “second greatest cause of death among college 
students,” the first being accidents, and “the suicide rate 
among college students is 50% higher than that for Ameri- 
cans in general.” “Suicides need not be frequent to provoke 
great worry on the campus, but their frequency has gone 
up significantly in the past fifteen years, adding a particu- 
larly ominous note to the sound to which human institutions 
must be attuned,” reported Dr. Shoben, as quoted in Mod- 
erator. Indeed, as Moderator suggests, “if there are prob- 
lems on a campus, one suicide forces them into focus.” 
But student suicide, though the most dramatic aspect of 
student emotional problems, is hardly the major problem. 
Take, for instance, this letter from a former Moderator 
correspondent at William and Mary College: 

“It’s a damn shame that you have to emphasize suicide 
in order to dramatize the importance of student emotional 
problems. Suicide is naturally a problem of student men- 
tal health. But suicide isn’t the major problem here. There 
are many nearly as severe. 

A lot of us are really hung up over close personal or 
sexual relationships. I know students here who seek pro- 
fessional help because they are very confused about the 
future—their majors, their careers, even their reason for 
staying in college. A lot of others have pretty deep per- 
sonal problems which make it difficult to study or to be 
motivated about anything. Some of my friends really feel 
the tension and get depressed easily. 


Need for counseling 


All of these are problems which I would call ‘severe.’ 
Sure, they're not a matter of life and death, like suicide, 
but they are the difference between a life that is happy 
and worthwhile and one that is not. To me, that’s pretty 
important. 

There are people here who understand what's going 
on with us, and they make themselves available. Our prob- 
lem is that there just aren't enough of them to go around.” 


In view of the fact that (as a University of Chicago 
student leader asserted in Moderator) “there is a signifi- 
cant minority of students on every campus who need psy- 
chiatric help or professional counseling who will respond 
if the college provides the staff and encourages its use,” 
and the fact that “young adults are more likely to resolve 
their problems during their undergraduate years if they 
are provided with professional help at that time,” it is 
significant that Dr. Samuel Pearlman of Brooklyn Col- 
lege’s Specialized Counseling Program found that, as of 
1963, “only 76 colleges and universities offered student 
counseling by a professional psychologist or psychiatrist.” 
Reported Moderator, “The most important indication of 
the success of student mental health clinics is student in- 
terest, respect, and use... The most frequent excuse heard 
for the lack of professional services on a campus is short- 
age of funds. Yet even at the smallest college, this has not 
been an obstacle when the administration was honestly 
committed to the health and education of its undergradu- 
ates.” And concerning suicide, “While no campus mental 
health service sets out specifically just to prevent suicide, 
the rate of suicide has gone down on many of the campus- 
es with better services.” 

So where does Juniata College fit into this jigsaw puz- 
zle of student psychiatric problems and the causes, reme- 
dies, and preventative measures for such? 

As concerns realization and identification of student 
problems, Dean Schoenherr noted that “across the na- 
tion 10 per cent of all college students will be in need 
of psychiatric help, and Juniata College will propor- 
tionally be no different. But because of the relative small- 
ness of Juniata, there is a better opportunity to identify 
those in need of help; whereas, at an institution the size 
of Penn State, an individual with a problem could easily 
remain anonymous.” Yenerall indicated that “at a small 
college like Juniata there is a better opportunity for the 
student to find his identity and to fulfill his need to de- 
velop a self-image because of the greater emotional in- 
teraction among the individual student, his fellow stu- 
dents, and the faculty.” 

What has been the extent of Juniata College’s past ex- 
perience with student psychiatric problems? With the un- 
derstanding that any figures given were neither specific 
nor official, Paul M. Hebreling, associate professor of so- 
ciology, touched upon the experiences during his 10-year 
background at Juniata: 


Small percentage 


The number of students who, while remaining in col- 
lege, are referred for psychiatric help, averages about five 
per year, though it varies a great deal: one year the num- 
ber concerned was 18, another year, none. Such cases are 
the result of serious emotional involvements with 1) fail- 
ure to make a career choice, 2) while under social pres- 
sures in going to college, experiencing a lack of success 
in college, 3) recognized homosexual tendencies and a 
need for help accordingly, and 4) uncontrollable emo- 
tional impulses which interfere with the student’s social 
life. 

An average of four to five students a year are so dis- 
turbed that they cannot remain in college and be treated 
simultaneously, and, consequently, a withdrawal from 


college As necessitated. Some problems stem from real 
psychotic episodes such as schizophrenia (loss of contact 
with environment and disintegration of personality) and 
depression (abnormal state of inactivity and unpleasant 
emotion ). Serious emotional struggles such as feelings of 
inadequacy and the inability to associate with the oppo- 
site sex constitute other problems. Of the students in this 
category, some receive treatment and return, and some 
don't return. 

There are an average of two to three cases a year 
where students make suicide threats. Of the two to three 
cases a year, only one every couple of years will go far 
enough to carry out the threat in such a concrete form 
as wrist-slashing. At no time in Heberling’s ten years at 
Juniata has there been a genuine suicide attempt (one 
which successfully reached an end in suicide) on campus. 

Most of the suicide threats come in note form and are 
first brought to the attention of the individual’s roommate. 
Reasons cited or causes established are usually either a 
break-up with a boy- or girl-friend or a failure on the 
senior comprehensive exams. Such threats are usually ac- 
companied by flight from campus; the individual usually 
is found later or else returns voluntarity. 

In view of the fact that no psychiatric personnel are 
maintained at Juniata College, Heberling was asked the 
reasons for such a position. In noting that the matter is 
debated every year, he set forth two questions in complet- 
ing his answer: 


Services available 


“Does the role of the educational institution include 
provisions for clinical psychiatric services?” The answer 
varies. The institution can provide complete treatment 
and hospitalization as Penn State does, or, not caring to 
be associated with any sort of psychiatric problems, it can 
immediately dismiss any questionable student. Juniata 
College’s position falls in between the two mentioned: 
students who have known disabling psychiatric problems 
are not accepted for admission; if a student develops such 
disabilities, it is the responsibility of the College to lead 
him to facilities which will help solve the problem. 

“At what point can an institution financially provide 
such services, since they are recognizably the most ex- 
pensive of all student services?” The answer, for two rea- 
sons, is that Juniata is not at the point where it can “finan- 
cially provide such services.” In the first place, consulting 
services are impractical because of the unavailability of 
qualified psychiatric personnel in the area. Secondly, resi- 
dent psychiatric services cannot be provided because the 
cost, on the basis of the number of past cases, would be 
in excess of $5000 per student receiving intensive therapy. 

What, then, does Juniata do for a student who is in 
need of help in order to lead him to the proper facilities? 
If necessary, the student is taken to the campus physician 
for emergency or immediate judgments. In any case, the 
student is referred to the Juniata Valley Mental Health 
Clinic, the Board of Directors of which Heberling was 
appointed President, for initial recommendations. From 
there, the Clinic may take the student in as a patient with 
the consent of the parents, or it may refer the student to 
a similar service in his own hometown. 
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INVOLVEMENT IN LEARNING 


By Dr. Duane F’, STROMAN 


Associate Professor of Sociology 


Chairman of the Department of Sociology 


FUHER hy 
REAGENT 


Students who undertook research in the problems of integration in 
education are (I to r): Judy Ann Saylor ’68, Sandra Wunderlich ’70 
and William Weighley ’69. 
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A desire to learn, an interest in subject matter, is a 
vital and necessary part in the learning process. Without 
some involvement learning does not take place. But how 
that involvement is activated may be an important water- 
shed between an education that is fun, an end in itself, 
and an education that is merely instrumental in satifying 
employer and parental demands or in bringing one a high- 
er status and income. 

Learning that really involves students is not easily ac- 
tivated by carrot and stick routines, that is, the sanctions 
of grades. In the sociology department, and I’m sure in 
most other departments in the college, we have been at- 
tempting to engage student involvement in an additional 
way to that of teacher excitement and the threat and/or 
reward of grades. This is field involvement in the subject 
matter. So far our efforts have been limited by the fact 
that such involvement takes time in planning and execu- 
tion. But the efforts are generally rewarding, so reward- 
ing in fact, that new plans are afoot to involve students in 
greater depth in more learning situations. 


Examples of involvement 


Some examples of involvement in the learning process 
follow. In the fall semester of the 1966-67 year Mr. Joseph 
Yenerall conducted a seminar in the sociology of education. 
In addition to the usual reading, reports and examinations, 
the seminar class undertook a survey of the relationship 
of class and education in the Huntingdon community. It 
was exciting to the students. They found about what they 
expected to find, but the actual involvement in designing 
the questionnaire and interviewing townspeople gave them 
fresh insight into the rigors of the scientific method. 

Such research in the local community is a continuing 
part of many of our courses and students nearly always 
report they “didn't mind doing all the work because it was 
fun.” Furthermore, it is informative not only as to the 
methodology of sociology but also in the findings dis- 
covered. Students were greatly surprised two years ago 
when local residents gave different responses on the ques- 
tion of integrated housing to a white and a Negro inter- 


viewer. Most favored integrated housing when a Negro 


interviewed them, but favored segregated housing when 
interviewed by a white! 

Students have been shocked by an investigation of the 
operation of the local jail, excited by the comprehensive 
plan being drawn up for Huntingdon County, and awed 
by the operation of the Correction Institution at Hunting- 
don. These are but a few of the research projects which 
have thoroughly involved students in learning. 

Topics of research investigation have ranged from an 
evaluation of college teacher effectiveness to an analysis 
of the programs and people served by the community cen- 
ter, from attitudes of college students on racial questions 
to experiments of group conformity among fifth graders. 
I find myself enthusiastic about the things students are 


-~ F 


Keeping up with the reading alone is a major chore for most students. 


doing because they enjoy doing them. For instance, one 
student last year conducted in a high school an experi- 
ment which was designed to change the attitudes of stu- 
dents toward working mothers. He wanted to test a hy- 
pothesis that those students would be least subject to a 
change in attitude who came from homes which were re- 
ligiously conservative (Mennonite) or where the mothers 
had never worked outside the home. 

Generally, his hypothesis was confirmed. But what was 
significant in this, from an academic viewpoint, was the 
enthusiasm generated in the student in developing a 
questionnaire, controlling the experimental situation, and 
in statistically testing changes in a number of variables. 
The student reported he learned a great deal about re- 
search methodology and statistics in the process. Many 
such examples could be cited. 


Independent study 


Another area of student involvement has been opened 
up with the curriculum change allowing students to do 
independent study under a professor “tutor.” Under this 
semester or year tutorial program the disciplined student 
can pursue a subject largely on his own that is not con- 
tained in the present curriculum. Last year Frank Petho 
turned in a fascinating lengthy report on “The Future Evo- 
lution of Man,” while Sally Schmidt turned in a scholarly 
183-page report on “A Study of Migrant Farmworkers in 
America Today.” With a few revisions this last report 
could probably be published; it’s better than some mas- 
ters’ theses. When students do this kind of work you 
know they are really involved. 





Our approach to learning is increasingly oriented 
around the thesis that the learning of facts should be defi- 
nitely subordinate to the learning of principles and to 
techniques of learning and problem solving. With the 
“information explosion” occurring in every discipline, a 
student cannot master the volumes of descriptive fact 
available even within one subject matter. But if he can 
learn to systematically analyze a problem, designate the 
types of information needed, and know where or how to 
get it, then he has learned how to continue learning and 
growing. Our next avenue of educational experimentation 
in student involvement within sociology is to include oth- 
er departments so that our problem solving will be more 
interdisciplinary in nature. Since life’s problems do not 
come in neat disciplinary packages, we think that students 
from a number of departments should be engaged in solv- 
ing multiple-dimension problems in which they coopera- 
tively share their academic specialties. 

But we should remember that not all learning at col- 
lege takes place in the formal atmosphere of the classroom 
or library or in the setting of informal contacts among stu- 
dents and professors. In addition, many students develop 
service motives within sociology and other departments 
that spill over into community service. Some students, for 
example, tutor slow learners, others help in the Salvation 
Army's recreation program, others journey to Mount Un- 
ion and McConnellsburg to participate in self-help civil 
right organizations. These are informal learning situations 
that generally arise out of altruistic motives some of which, 
we hope and suspect, have been generated by the learn- 
ing environment of Juniata College. 
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Chalender H. Lesher Dies 


Chalender H. Lesher, member of the Juniata College 
Board of Trustees and a well-known Huntingdon indus- 
trialist died August 4 following a brief illness. 

With the passing of Mr. Lesher, Juniata lost a major 
benefactor. Since the end of World War II, his contribu- 
tions have, in some years, exceeded all others in amount. 
He made a major contribution to each of the residences 
and his name is one of three on the Lounge in North Resi- 
dence. 

Mr. Lesher provided leadership and support during 
the recent Development Program. Maude Lesher Hall, 
residence for women is named for his first wife, Maude 
Simpson Lesher. 

With Mrs. Lesher he gave a memorial to their son, 
Lt. Chalender L. Lesher ’39 who was lost in action over 
Holland with the Army Air Corps. The lobby of the 
Memorial Physical Education building is dedicated to Lt. 
Lesher. 

In recognition to his generous contributions to the 
new Brumbaugh Science Complex, a lecture hall was 
named in Mr. Lesher’s honor. 

Active in business affairs, Mr. Lesher was President 
and Director of the Huntingdon Throwing Mills, Inc., 
located at Mifflinburg; a Director of the Penn Central Na- 
tional Bank and a Director and Treasurer of the Hunt- 
ingdon County Thrift Corporation. 

During World War II, Mr. Lesher served as burgess 
of the Borough of Huntingdon. He was also President of 
the Board of Trustees of the J. C. Blair Memorial Hospital 
in 1953 and a Trustee of the Huntingdon County Histori- 
cal Society. 
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Mr. Lesher was Chairman of the Board of Trustees of 
Juniata in 1960 and served as a member since 1947. In a 
tribute to Mr. Lesher, Dr. Calvert N. Ellis, president of 
Juniata said: 

“He was a devoted friend of Juniata College and his 
opinion was respected in the Board of Trustees. I per- 
sonally leaned on him for counsel and advice.” 

Mr. Lesher is survived by his present wife, the former 
Beulah Replogle. 


Students request a role in decisions 


Juniata College students are seeking a greater part in the 
administration of their education. No longer content to 
merely receive the benefits of a pre-structured educational 
program, the students are requesting that they be allowed 
to become actively involved in some areas of policy making 
and administration of their college experience. 

This was the general trend of discussion at the 1967 
Leadership Conference held Sept. 14 and 15 at Camp 
Blue Diamond. Over eighty students, and members of 
the faculty and administration met to preview the coming 
school year and establish goals for the College in areas 
of both academic and social interest. 

A main concern was the strengthening of contacts be- 
tween students, faculty, and administration. Leadership 
Conference recommended that upperclass students be- 
come involved in discussions with their department chair- 
men with the aim of evaluating the course structure. 

A second part of this concern with student interest 
and participation in academic affairs centers on the pos- 
sibility of students serving on faculty committees relevant 
to student interest. There are presently students repre- 
sented on the Social Activities Committee. This recom- 
mendation seeks to extend this participation to other areas 
of concern. 





Student Leadership Conference held at 
Blue Diamond Brethren Camp 


Leadership Conference delegates also stressed the role 
of upperclassmen as reasonable counselors for freshmen. 
Ideas presented included the preparation of detailed course 
descriptions for freshmen, written by upperclassmen, to 
give freshmen guidance in course selection. The confer- 
ence also suggested that upperclassmen be present dur- 
ing summer orientation sessions to provide counseling for 
first semester courses. 


Other resolutions resulting from this year’s conference 
include the possibility of exempting seniors from their 
second semester finals, a clarification of the relationship 
between the Student Government legislature and campus 
publications, the innovation of more small group social 
activities, and the possibility of sending a team to the 
General Electric College Bowl. 


Juniata remembered by two friends 


Elmer L. Esbenshade, who died at his home in Lancaster 
last spring, was a strong believer in higher education and 
supported his belief with generous gifts to many institu- 
tions. 


Introduced to the concept of gift annuities by the 
Presbyterian Board of Missions, Esbenshade gave to many 
religious and collegiate institutions from his wealth. 


In his life time Juniata College received substantial 
annuities and following his death one quarter of the resi- 
due of his estate. The Juniata Board of Trustees recognized 
his gifts by naming the recreation area of the Tussey and 
Terrace Residence Complex for Men in his memory. 


Raised on a farm, Esbenshade was deeply interested 
in agriculture and successfully operated a 212 acre farm 
on the outskirts of Lancaster for many years. But most 
important to him as he grew older was the satifaction of 
seeing the benefits of philanthropy to higher education. 
His gifts went to a total of nine institutions. 





William A. Liebig, a well known Huntingdon business 
executive, died last March at the age of 79. 


For many years Mr. and Mrs. Liebig received a great 
deal of satisfaction in being members of Juniata’s One 
Thousand Club. In his will Mr. Liebig left a bequest of 
$25,000 to Juniata College to capitalize his level of per- 
sonal giving forever. 

Mr. Liebig was born in Germany and came to the 
United States in 1910 to work for the Susquehanna Silk 
Mills as an auditor in the firm’s New York office. In 1922 
he came to Huntingdon as superintendent of the Hunting- 
don Throwing Company. 

At his death he was an official of the company in the 
Miffinburg plant in partnership with Attorney C. Jewett 
Henry and the late Chalender H. Lesher. 

Mr. Liebig’s son William J. and daughter Edith Marie 
attended Juniata. He is survived by Mrs. Liebig (the 
former Gertrude Schierz) who continues to reside in 
Huntingdon. 





Alumni Communications and Publications Committee in a workshop 
meeting, (l to r) Mrs. Dorothy Hershberger ’50; Richard L. Dodge 
04; Greer Bailey ’41 chairman; Barnard Taylor, director of public 
information; Mrs. Frances Nyce ’46 and William Nyce 48. 








William A. Liebig 
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Dr. Donald M. Rockwell, dean of academic affairs, shown at work 
in the Chemistry Department office before he moved to Founders 
Hall. 


Faculty and staff appointments 


The appointment of Dr. Donald M. Rockwell as Dean of 
Academic Affairs heads a list of promotions, additions and 
staff changes on the Juniata Campus. 

In announcing the appointment of Dr. Rockwell, Presi- 
dent Ellis pointed out that the popular Chairman of the 
Division of Natural Sciences and Mathematics would 
relinquish all his other duties to concentrate on the 
academic life of the College as a whole. 

This past May, Dr. Rockwell was one of five graduates 
honored by the University of Vermont with a Distin- 
guished Service Award. 

Rockwell received his Ph.D. in Chemistry from Yale 
in 1931 and joined the Juniata faculty in 1932. 

Two new divisional chairmen were announced by Dr. 
Ellis at the first faculty meeting in September. They are 
Dr. Kenneth W. Crosby, professor of History to head the 
Humanities Division and Dr. J. Peter Trexler, associate 
professor of geology to head the Natural Science and 
Mathematics Division. Dr. Howard Crouch will continue 
to serve as chairman of the Social Science Division. 

Dr. Crosby joined the Juniata faculty in 1948 and 
served as chairman of the Department of History and 
Political Science from 1953. Dr. Trexler was Faculty Sec- 
retary last year and he has built the Department of Geol- 
ogy since joining the faculty in 1962. 

Appointed temporary chairman in the Department of 
Physics in the absence of Wilfred Norris, who is on leave 
at the University of Maryland, is Dr. Martin E. Hoover, 
associate professor of physics. Mrs. Richard Linton, assis- 
tant professor of music, was appointed temporary chair- 
man of the Department of Music to replace Bruce A. 
Hirsch who is working on his doctoral dissertation. 

Dr. Miriam A. Schlegel, professor of education, re- 
sumes her position as chairman of the Department of Edu- 
cation, following a year in Europe as coordinator of the 
Brethren Colleges Abroad program. ; 

The new chairman of the Psychology Department is 
Kenneth D. Marum, appointed as assistant professor of 
psychology. He earned his A.B. at Fresno State College 
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and his M.A. from Brown University. At the present time 
he is working on his Ph.D. at the University of Vermont. 
Research at the State University of Iowa and at Brown 
University has centered on time perception in sensory 
isolation. 

Two men from the Huntingdon area were among the 
additions announced by Dr. Ellis for the academic year 
1967-1968. | 

William R. Alexander, McConnellsburg, who was ap- 
pointed assistant for institutional research in 1966, was 
appointed instructor in economics. He graduated from 
Juniata in 1966 and has been a graduate student at the 
University of Minnesota. 

Thomas W. Woodrow, Alexandria, was appointed in- 
structor in education. A graduate of Juniata in 1958, Wood- 
row majored in Biology and received his M.Ed. in Biology 
from Indiana University in 1966. He leaves a position with 
the Juniata Valley High School. 

Four National Teaching Fellows are replacing Juni- 
ata faculty who received grants for advanced study. Re- 
placing Mr. Hirsch is Richard E. Probert who was recently 
director of vocal music, Holland Central School, Holland, 
N. Y. Probert is a 1964 graduate of Wilkes College and 
received his M.A. in Music Education from Indiana Uni- 
versity (Ind.). 

Wilfred C. Fagot, associate professor of mathematics, 
is studying at the Pennsylvania State University. He is re- 
placed by Malcolm G. Stewart, until recently a graduate 
teaching assistant at Penn State. Stewart earned his B.S. 
and his M.S. from Penn State. 

Mrs. Jane Parker Gauvin, assistant professor of French, 
is studying in France. She is replaced by Miss Nathalie R. 
Luiggi, instructor in French. Miss Luiggi studied at the 
Lycee de Bastia and the Sorbonne in Paris, France. She 
received an M.A. from the University of Maryland in 
1966. She was most recently an instructor at the University 
of Omaha. 

Ray L. Pfrogner, assistant professor of physics, is do- 
ing advanced studies at the University of Delaware. He 
is replaced by Robert S. Hyde, a 1965 graduate of Col- 
gate University and he has studied at the University of 
New Hampshire. 

New faculty announced during the summer include: 
Dr. Paul Schettler, Jr., assistant professor of chemistry, a 
graduate of the University of Utah with his Ph.D. in 
Chemistry from Yale University; Mr. Jack Troy, director 
of the English conference program and instructor in En- 
glish, a graduate of West Chester State College with an 
M.A. from Kent State University and graduate work at 
the Philadelphia Museum College of Art. 

Dr. Harry V. Klug, associate professor of political sci- 
ence, earned his B.A., M.A., and Ph.D. from the Univer- 
sity of Iowa; J. Michael Pentz, instructor in physics, a 
Juniata graduate (1962) with a M.Ed. from Temple Uni- 
versity; Dr. Donald J. Mitchell, assistant professor of 
chemistry, a graduate of Westminster College with a 
Ph.D. from Vanderbilt University; Mrs. Alain Gerhart, in- 
structor in French, is a 1966 Juniata graduate. 

Mrs. Charles Payne, assistant in circulation, L. A. 
Beeghly Library, a graduate of Clarion State Teachers 
College; Mrs. Anna M. Neely as director of residence with 
responsibility for Brumbaugh-Oneida halls for women. 


Other appointments include Dr. Jose C. Nieto, assist- 
ant professor of religion, a graduate of United Evangeli- 
cal Seminary, Madrid, and the Presbyterian College, Bel- 
fast. He earned a Th.M. and a Th.D. at Princeton The- 
ological Seminary. Douglas H. Frank, assistant profes- 
sor of mathematics, is a graduate of the Pennsylvania 
State University where he received both a B.S. and M.A. 

Jerry Sandusky, instructor in physical education, as- 
sistant coach in three sports—football, basketball and 
track—is a graduate of Penn State. Neil R. Dowling, in- 
structor in economics, graduate of Muskingum College, 
received his M.B.A. from the University of Maryland. 

The former Executive Director of the Penn State 
Foundation of the Pennsylvania State University, Ber- 
nard P. Taylor, was appointed consultant in deferred 
giving. David M. Leonard, a graduate of Lycoming Col- 
lege, radio sports announcer and newspaper sports re- 
porter, was appointed assistant director of public infor- 
mation. He replaces Miss Lillian Junas who took a posi- 
tion at Ball State University in Indiana. 


Alumni workshop and council held 


Dr. David M. Hercules ’54, President of the Juniata Na- 
tional Alumni Association, headed the recent Alumni 
Workshop held in Tussey Dorm, September 8 and 9. Many 
stimulating ideas came out of the brainstorming sessions 
involving Alumni Council members and other selected 
alumni along with staff. 

Among the major recommendations and suggestions 
were: 1. The establishment of an alumni-student recruit- 
ment program. 2. Planning for a Summer 1968 Continuing 
Education program. 3. A clearer communication of ideas 
and actions through our alumni representatives on our 
Board of Trustees. 4. Establishment of an alumni visiting 
committee to annually confer with the administration, 
faculty and students in special interest areas. 5. A new 
emphasis on fifth year reunions. 6. Faculty visitation to 
counterparts in high school. 7. Increased emphasis on post- 
game parties, Young Men's Clubs, area sub-frosh and 
prospective parties. 

Several of these recommendations have been officially 
acted upon by the Alumni Council, with future discussion 
and action to be centered around implementing these and 
other ideas. The following committees and special em- 
phases areas have been approved by the Council along 
with the schedule of meeting dates for the Executive Com- 
mittee and the Alumni Council: Fund Committee, Joseph 
R. Good °33, Director of the Fund; members: George Pote 
05, Henry Gibbel °57, Robert Hoover *43, Klare Sunder- 
land °56, special emphasis—The Fund Campaign. The 
On-Campus Committee: Klare Sunderland ’56, Chairman, 
members: Rex Hershberger ’50, Mrs. Frances King ’29, 
James Hamilton ’68, James Beckerich ’68, special emphasis 
— Undergraduate Cultivation. Off-campus Committee: 
Kenneth Wenger ’50, Chairman, members: C. O, Caulton 
‘29, Ralph Kimmel *41, Mrs. Frances King ’29, special 
emphasis — Recruitment of students. Communications 
Committee: Greer Bailey ’43, Chairman, members: Mrs. 
Frances Nyce ’46, Mrs. Naomi Keeney 54, special empha- 
sis—Continuing Education. 


Annual report on fund drive issued 


The Report on Annual Giving for 1966-1967, the Juniata 
College Fund, is now in the mail. The report shows a 
steady growth in the number of gifts, amount given, and 
average contribution, according to Harold B. Brumbaugh, 
vice-president for development. 

In the 28 years of Alumni Giving, Juniata’s graduates 
have contributed a total of $1,829,974.56 from 32,541 
alumni for an average gift of $56.23. 

Fifty years after Yale University launched the first 
annual giving program in 1890, Juniata inaugurated its 
Alumni Fund. Prior to this, Brumbaugh pointed out, Juni- 
ata grads were asked to join the Alumni Association by 
paying $2.50 dues. 

Juniata has received recognition by the American 
Alumni Council for its high level of average gifts. Brum- 
baugh believes that the major contributing factor for this 
record is the acceptability of the One Hundred Club in- 
augurated in 1939-40. 

A One Thousand Club was established in 1948 and one 
year ago a Five Hundred Club started operations. In the 
1966-67 Report there are 324 names listed in the three 
Founders Club catagories. 

Juniata Alumni have set a high standard of giving. 
There are 210 alumni who have maintained a 100% record 
of annual giving. Brumbaugh states that Alumni can take 
pride in the fact that this giving record, as seed money, is 
attracting financial support from outside sources. 

“Foundations and corporations,” Brumbaugh said, “are 
impressed by the support we receive from our graduates.” 

Juniata’s 31% participation by alumni, while not the 
highest in the country, is better than the national average 
of 20.2%. 

Most colleges and universities use one-half of the 
alumni funds for current operations. At Juniata the current 
operations take 8.7% allowing 91.3% to be used for capital 


purposes. 


Advisory committee on deferred giving 


The Board of Trustees approved a seven man advisory 
committee on deferred giving at their fall meeting. The 
purpose is to inaugurate a new program aimed at de- 
veloping wide financial support for Juniata through be- 
quest, annuities, trust funds and insurance. 

Deferred giving, it was explained by Bernard P. Taylor, 
staff consultant and former Executive Director of the 
Penn State Foundation, provides an opportunity for the 
donor to receive income from his investment and at the 
same time generates substantial savings both in income 
tax and estate taxes. 

Deferred giving is designed, according to Taylor, for 
donors of modest gifts as well as those in high income 
brackets. It is particularly helpful to the alumnus who 
wishes to endow his annual Alumni Fund gift in perpet- 
uity. A gift of $500 in trust, through a bequest or insur- 
ance, will produce an annual gift of $20 and the donors 
name will be enrolled annually with his class for all time. 

Taylor plans to issue a quarterly bulletin on deferred 
giving under the title of “Guidelines.” Those interested 
in being on the mailing list should write to the Juniata 
College Development Office. 
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Indians Notch 
Pretzel Bowl Win 


The Rajah Shrine of Reading put on what turned out to 
be a wonderful football game for the Juniata Indians as 
coach Fred Prender’s charges notched their first win of 
the season with a convincing 35-14 drubbing of Albright 
in the 17th annual Pretzel Bowl game in the eastern 
Pennsylvania city. 

The win over Albright came a week after the Indians 
opened the season with a disappointing 21-7 setback at 
the hands of a strong Westminster 11 at home. The open- 
er was a frustrating affair for the Indians as they couldn't 
seem to get going while, on the other hand, the Titans 
from New Wilmington could do no wrong as they put up 
a stout defense. 

Westminster held Juniata to -18 yards rushing and 
time after time dumped quarterback Don Weiss as he 
attempted to pass. The Athens junior, who is being touted 
for little All American honors, did manage to complete 
50% of his passes in the game, but it was reserve quarter- 
back Jerry Confer, a junior from Burnham, who supplied 
the Juniata rooters with their only excitement of the day. 

With time running out in the game, Confer lofted a 
long pass to end Dave Kreider, a sophomore from Pal- 
myra, who cut between two Westminster defenders and 
went in for the only Juniata touchdown. The play cov- 
ered 42 yards. 

The Pretzel Bowl victory over Albright was a com- 
plete reversal from the opener. Juniata scored in every 
quarter for their first win over the Lions in four years. 
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Indian Linebacker Dave 

Fleck was twice named to the 

ECAC Division II All East 
| team for his outstanding play 
wey in both the Albright and Leb- 
~ anon Valley games. 


Sophomore defensive back Pete Straup of King of 
Prussia intercepted an Albright aerial early in the open- 
ing quarter and the Indians went right in for the score. 

Fullback Jim Hartland, a sophomore from Johnstown 
went over from the 5 for the touchdown with junior Dave 
Fleck of Coraopolis adding the first of five extra points in 
the game. 

A Weiss pass to Steve Horner, senior halfback from 
Roaring Spring accounted for the second Indian TD and 
Hartland went 4 yards for the third. Juniata took a com- 
manding 21-0 lead into the locker room at the half. 
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Don Weiss set to throw against Westminster. 


Juniata came right back after the halftime ceremonies 
and marched 78 yards for a score with Weiss skirting left 
end for the TD. The Indians added their final marker in 
the last period with Randy Rolston, junior halfback from 
East Hartford, Conn. going 6 yards for the score. 

Albright got their two tallies after all of the Juniata 
points had been put up on the board and against the 
Juniata reserves who were sent in for experience. 

Fleck, who plays a linebacker spot on defense, was 
named to the ECAC All East Division III team for his 
stellar play against the Lions. He was credited with mak- 
ing 9 solo tackles and spent most of the afternoon in the 
Lion backfield tackling any and all Lion backs. 

The game ball was awarded to first year defensive 
coach Jerry Sandusky who arrived at Juniata after three 
years of head knocking at a defensive end spot for the 
Penn State Nittany Lions. Sandusky also spent a year 
working with the Penn State Freshman squad after his 
1965 graduation. 

The Lebanon Valley game was almost a rerun of the 
Albright encounter once the Indians got themselves un- 
tracked after a sluggish opening quarter in Lebanon. 

The Indians struck quickly for 17 points in the sec- 
ond period with Weiss getting the first tally on a 40 yard 
punt return down the left sideline after being sprung by 
a Dave Fleck block. 

Fleck, for the second week in a row, was named to the 
All East squad for his work against the Dutchmen. He 
made 11 tackles; deflected four passes, kicked a 38 yard 
field goal and was three for three in the conversion de- 
partment. 

Juniata got their second score on a Terry Turnbaugh 
to Randy Rolston pass with a lateral to Dave Kreider 
tacked on. Kreider went 13 yards after the 34 yard pass 
for the score. Just before the half ended Fleck booted the 
field goal. 

Juniata added its final score in the third period on a 
17 yard Weiss to Kreider pass. Lebanon Valley got on the 
board in the last minute of play on a scamper by quarter- 
back Bruce Decker. 


SPORTS SHORTS 


Dave Fleck was awarded the most valuable player trophy 
for his work in the Pretzel Bowl game . . . Dave’s dad, 
Tom, had not missed a Juniata game for seven years 
(brother Ed was a standout on the Juniata team for four 
years prior to Dave's arrival), but the Coraopolis native 
couldnt make it to Reading to see Dave get the trophy 
. .. Speaking of trophys, the Pretzel Bowl hardware is a 
big one . . . It will be on display shortly in the gym... 
Nat Mitchell, defensive end who broke a leg on the first 
day of practice has rejoined the team ... The Indians were 








i a | | « tied with Wilkes and Wagner for the top spot in the 
Denis Albright Regis Schivley Northern Division of the Middle Atlantic Conference... 

Juniata Co-Captains The Indians are 2-0; Wilkes and Wagner are both 3-0 
. .. The championship is decided on percentage only .. . 
The Juniata first team defense did not allow a score in 
either the Albright or Lebanon Valley games . . . West- 
minster was supposed to be weak at quarterback . . . The 
Titans weren't; in fact Dave Bierbach, a freshman from 
Franklin, scored all three TD’s against the Indians. . . 
Juniata has been the only team to cross the goal against 
Westminster so far ... The Indians have gained 372 yards 
on the ground and 358 in the air in three games, a well 
balanced attack . . . Weiss has completed 23 of 38 at- 
tempts for 243 yards in the first three encounters . . . The 
Indians had a perfect 7 for 7 passing day against Albright 
. .. Basketball mentor Russ “calm and cool” Trimmer wel- 
comed 25 candidates for hardboard action on October 


15 ... The wrestlers also started working out at the same 
time . . . Coach Sandusky will assist Trimmer in basket- 
ball . . . Bill Germann was all smiles when he found out 
there was a freshman with a 2 handicap enrolled . . . Re- 


served seats for the homecoming game are sold out so 


get here early for a good seat on the bank. 


Cross Country 


The Juniata harriers began their 12th season under coach 
P. M. Mike Snider in fine fashion as they defeated Al- 
bright 22-38 in Reading with captain Rick Beard, of Ann- 
ville, leading the Indian runners home. 

Juniata had never lost to the Lions in 11 previous 
meets and had little trouble in bringing home the bacon. 
Beard, who holds the home course record for an Indian 
runner, finished far out in front. 

Juniata took the third, fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth 
places to win going away. Aubrey Shenk a sophomore 
from Cleona finished third for the Indians. 

Juniata returned to the friendly confines of Huntingdon 
for the home opener against Lock Haven, but the Bald 
Eagles proved too strong for the Indian striders. 

Lock Haven come out on top with a 25-30 win to 
even up the Juniata mark at 1-1. Lock Haven had defeat- 
ed Juniata 19-39 last year and both teams had almost 
identical lineups for the meet which gives some indica- 
hee tion that the Indians have improved from last season. 

ioe Oe ae hy aoe ce ee a og? Juniata will entertain Susquehanna at halftime of the 
dl SMI rE MRE Indian-Crusader football clash in which should be an ex- 
The Cross-country team at work. citing cross country meet. 
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People 
We 


Know 


Nan Hunt, Editor 





Again your alumni news was prepared by 
Mrs. James Hunt ’56 and again it was in- 
teresting to see the news of our fellow Junia- 
tians, however it would be even better if 
everyone pitched in. Did you know a 
Juniatian is the chief ranger of Crater Lake 
National Park? More about that in our next 
issue. Read in this issue about our profes- 
sional football coach. Did you realize the 
class of ’33 has had a round robin letter 
going continuously since their graduation? 
Yet all these newsworthy items were found 
out almost by accident! It’s time you 
bragged about yourself and other Juniatians! 
Write to the Alumni Office today and tell 
us any news—we welcome pictures too. Re- 
member it’s your news, so BRAG—and our 
next issue of news will be even better! 


69 


Nancy Heaton ex ‘69 and George Ger- 
mann were married in a June ceremony at 
the Stone Church of the Brethren. After a 
honeymoon trip through Canada the couple 
moved to 104 Third St., Huntingdon, where 
George is employed at radio station WHUN. 


68 


The candle-lit sanctuary of the Strouds- 
burg Methodist Church was the scene for 
the wedding of Patricia Rutt and Timothy 
Hudson, both former members of the class 
of °68. Pat is attending East Stroudsburg 
State College now and when husband Tim- 
othy is discharged from the Army, they will 
reside in Stroudsburg. 


67 


Juniatian Judith Ann Tipton is Mrs. Den- 
nis Berkheimer since June 24. Judy is a sec- 
ond grade teacher in the Altoona School 
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System where husband Dennis is a man- 
ager-trainee for the J. C. Penney Co. Their 
address is 600 E. Hudson Ave. in Altoona. 


Carolyn Joyce Smiley became the bride 
of Dean Shope in an August ceremony. Car- 
olyn is teaching German in the Lewistown- 
Granville School District while her husband, 
a graduate of Lock Haven State College, is 
employed by his father, a Huntingdon gen- 
eral contractor. The couple’s address is 503 
Mount Vernon Ave., Huntingdon. 


. Ann Fisher has 
joined Pennsylvania 
Electric Company as 
. a home economist for 

the utility’s Eastern 
Division which has 
headquarters in Al- 
toona. In her new 
duties Ann will pre- 
sent home economics 
demonstrations and 
“Electric Living” pro- 
grams in Everett, Bed- 
ford, Hollidaysburg, 
Ebensburg, Barnesboro, Patton and Altoona. 


Judith Ann DiBiase, ex ’67, was married 
to David Bennis of Haddonfield, N. J. Judy's 
husband graduated from Monmouth Col- 
lege and is an actuarial trainee with the Re- 
liance Insurance Cos. of Philadelphia. 


Larry Bieber was 
the recipient of a 
_ scholarship established 
_ by the Women’s Aux- 

_ iliary of the Dauphin 
County Medical So- 
ciety for Dauphin 
and Cumberland 
County residents who 








ah. 


Ann Fisher 





‘7 
‘%— By attend the Pennsylva-— 
nia State University 
— College of Medicine 


at the Milton S. Her- 


Larry Bieber 

shey Medical Center. 

As a member of the pioneer class of the 

school Larry will receive one year’s full 
tuition as a result of this scholarship. 


Jerome Albright, Jr. is employed by the 


Corps of Engineers on the Blanchard Dam 
and Reservoir project in Centre County and 
earlier this year Jerry took a field labora- 
tory course given in Georgia. His address 
is 1523 Moore St., Huntingdon. 


Another librarian from Juniata’s ranks! 
Doris Hess received her master of library 
science degree this past summer from the 
University of Michigan. She has accepted 
a position with the Free Library of Phila- 
delphia as a young adults librarian. 
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Mrs. Judith Muir, ninth and tenth grade 
English teacher, recently accepted a posi- 
tion at the Mount Union Area High School. 
She had previously taught at Juniata Valley 
High School near Alexandria. 


Alberta Haught is the newly appointed 
assistant librarian for the Huntingdon Coun- 
ty Library. She received her master of li- 
brary science from the Graduate School of 


Library and Information Sciences, U. of 
Pittsburgh. 
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Jeffrey Treese assumed the responsibility 
of president of the Huntingdon County 
Alumni Association this spring. Other officers 
elected were Attomey Newton C. Taylor 
57, first vice-president; Kenneth Leonard 
’55,, second vice-president; Homer W. Dell 
"30, treasurer for a three year term, and 
Mrs. Dorothy Whittaker °34 is presently 
serving a three year term as secretary of 
the association. 


‘Jesse H. Wright III and wife Susanne 
(Judy) were married on July 9 and are now 
residing in Narberth. The couple’s wedding 
trip was to New Mexico. Sue is working 
towards her master’s degree at Temple Uni- 
versity and Jesse is a med student at 


Jefferson Medical College in Philadelphia. 


Kent Butlgr received his master’s degree 
in mathematics at the June commencement 
of University of Delaware. 


Ronald Ferraro reports that he received 
his master of social work degree in May 
from West Virginia University. He is cur- 
rently employed as a social worker at Em- 
breeville State Hospital and his address is 
503 Sharpless St., West Chester, Pa. 


Mary Alice Bagshaw’s new address is 5412 
S. Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 60615, 
while she takes courses at the Lutheran 
School of Theology in Chicago in prepara- 
tion for an assignment in the mission field. 
After this training she will serve a four year 
assignment as an English teacher at Singida 
Secondary School, Tanzania, East Africa. 
She begins her service in April of 1968. 


A master’s degree in English was received 
by William Hofelt in June. He received his 
advanced degree from Rochester University. 


Nancy Brooks is Mrs. David W. Jackman 
since, last December. Nancy and her hus- 
band are living at 42-45 Kissena Blvd., 
Flushing, L. I, N. Y. She is employed at 
Bloomingdale’s in New York City while 
David is with Compton’s Advertising Agen- 
cy, also in New York. 


Private Stephen W. Burger completed a 
clerical course at the Army Training Center, 
Ft. Knox, Ky. in July. During the eight week 
course Steve was trained in Army corre- 
spondence, preparation of reports and other 
clerical skills. His wife Judy lives at 333 
North Ave., Secane, Pa. 

Lowell Lee Brubaker received his master 


of science degree in psychology from West- 
ern Reserve University in June of this year. 
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Robert Gar was the recipient 
of a master ri, from the Uni- 
versity of Delaware in June of this year. His 
major field of study was mathematics. He 
is now teaching at the Williamsport Area 
College. 


_»tion degrees 


Two Juniatians recently received their 
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on the intern teaching program 
for college graduates. 


At the Pennsylvania State University 
Elizabeth Anne Malot Funk received her 
master of science degree in clothing and 
textiles. 


Jeff Varnes is the assistant field director 
with the American Red Cross in Vietnam. 
He has served there since July 12, 1966 and 
recently extended his tour of duty for an 
additional five months which means he 
should return to the United States at the 
end of this year. In addition to seeing in- 
teresting places such as Saigon, Hong Kong 
and Bangkok, Jeff reports that the job itself 
is both interesting and satisfying. He is cur- 
rently located at the Long Binh Post and 
serves approximately 40,000 troops. 
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There’s another lawyer in the Taylor 
family!! John Craft Taylor has joined brother 
Newton C. °57 and father I. Newton ’26 
in the profession as of June 5 when he re- 
ceived his bachelor of laws degree at Duke 
University, Durham, N. C. 


Ted Volinsky has been teaching in Am 
El, School No. 1 in Munich, Germany for 
two years. Ted received his master’s degree 
in special education from Temple University 
in *64. 

Gary Smith is nearing completion of his 
thesis for his Ph.D. in philosophy at Wayne 
State University. He is currently teaching at 
California State College and his address is 
10210 Second Ave., Apt. C-4, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Reports show that eight Juniatians from 
the class of 63 received their medical de- 
grees this past June. Steve Frytak, Rod 

reshman, William D. Ferguson, John Me- 
oy and Walter B. Watkin received theirs 
rom Jefferson Medical School; and at Tem- 

le, Barry Moore, Bill Cox and Lydia East- 

urn were recipients. A release from Jeffer- 
son showed that Dr. Ferguson is interning 
at Allentown Hospital, Allentown, Pa.; Dr. 
Frytak at St. Luke’s Hospital, Denver, Colo.; 
and Drs. Freshman, Meloy and Watkin at 
Harrisburg Polyclinic Hospital in Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Mike Tyson received his master’s degree 
in mathematics from the University of Ili- 
nois this past June. He will be teaching at 
the Williamsport Area College this year. 


David H. Minsker received his Ph.D. in 
physiology from the University of Wiscon- 
sin’s Medical School. His research was in 
neurochemistry; the title of his thesis being, 
“Effects of Anoxia on the Free Nucleotides 
in the Normal and Isolated Brain of the 
Dog.” His work was supported in part by 
a fellowship from the U. S. Public Health 


Ph.D.’s from Massachusetts Institute of 








University’s June tat 
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Service and, in part by the physiology de- 
partment where he was a teaching assistant. 
He and wife Jean have now moved to the 
Lansdale area where he is working as a 
research physiologist for Merck, Sharp and 
Dohme. 


Second Lieutenant Jon B. Snyder has been 
awarded an honorary recruiter certificate for 
his outstanding contribution to the officer 
procurement effort of the U. S. Army First 
Recruiting District. He is currently assigned 
as an Armor Platoon Leader at Fort Knox, 
Ky. His wife, Nancy, resides at 192 Noll 
Ave., Pittsburgh. 

Accepting a position with DuPont in Wil- 
mington, Delaware is Richard Henry who 
was the recent recipient of his doctor’s de- 
gree in chemistry. This past summer the 
Henry family—Dick, wife Karen, and their 
two children—were living in Indiana where 
he served on the faculty at Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, and was also engaged in 
research. 

Sylvia Vanada recently returned from two 
years duty with the Peace Corps in Thailand. 
Sylvia served as an English teacher during 
this term and enjoyed the “international at- 
mosphere” of her post to the fullest extent. 


Second Lieutenant Dale P. Kensinger was 
graduated from the munitions officer course 
at Lowry AFB in Colorado. He is currently 
assigned to Hill AFB, Utah, as a member of 
the Air Force Logistics Command which 
provides equipment and services to insure 
that all U. S. missiles and aircraft are con- 
stantly ready. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Hirsh (the former 
Susan Nophsker) announced the arrival of 
James Randall ‘Randy’ on June 14. The 
Hirsh family is living at 3721 Memorial 
Drive, Belleville, Ill. 62223. 
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David E. Samuel has brought us up to 
date on his news. Dave wrote to report that 
he received his master’s degree from the 
Pennsylvania State University in 1964 and 
was then on the faculty in the Biology de- 
partment at Bethany College in West Vir- 
ginia for two years. While there he was 
awarded a government grant and spent a 
summer studying at Utah State University. 
He also found time to assist in coaching 
cross-country and track teams to three 
championships. Dave and wife Susan, are 
now located at 145 Dorsey St., Morgantown, 
'W. Va. Susan is a sophomore at the Uni- 
‘versity studying speech therapy and Dave 
- has begun work on his doctorate. 


Dr. Robert A. Plummer has finished his 
internship at Memorial Hospital in Johns- 
town and has been assigned to the USAF 
dispensary in Brindisi, Italy. Bob’s address 
for this three year tour of duty will be 7208 
USAF Dispensary, APO New York 09240. 

' Peter Christie has joined the Armstrong 
Cork Company Research and Development 
Center as a chemist. He was granted a doc- 
toral degree in chemistry in the June com- 
mencement at the University of Delaware. 


Two big announcements came from the 


from the University of Virginia in June and 
Bob and wife Alice (Wingate) ‘64 have 
moved to College Manor Apartments, A201, 
Mansfield, Pa. where Bob has accepted a 
position of associate professor in the social 
science department of Mansfield State Col- 
lege. Alice reports that she has ‘retired’ from 
library work and is now serving as full time 
homemaker and mother to their year old son, 
Christopher. 

Shippensburg State College awarded de- 
grees to two “62ers in their annual summer 
commencement program. Raymond Erney, 
Jr. received his master of education degree 
in guidance and counseling, while Charles 
E. Stoner IIE received his master’s in social 
studies. 

Kay (Haviland) and Bill Freilich an- 
nounced the arrival of Robert William on 
June 30 of this year. The Freilichs’ address 
is 201 E. Byron Place, Apartment 207, King 
of Prussia, Pa. 19406. 


Captain Bruce N. Smith was named a dis- 
tinguished graduate of the advanced train- 
ing course for communications-electronics 
officers. The course is the highest of its type 
offered in the Air Force and is open only 
to carefully selected officers. He is currently 
assigned to Opheim Air Force Station in 
Montana for duty with the Air Defense 
Command. 

Helen Jo (McKlveen) Miller and husband 
Douglas are living at R. D. 1, Box 130, 
Mt. Joy, Pa. 17552. Jo is the home econom- 
ics teacher in the Manheim Junior High 
School. Her husband is a graduate of Leb- 
anon Valley College and is the guidance 
director at the Senior High in Manheim. 

John A. Rummel received a doctor of 
physiology degree from Baylor University 
College of Medicine in Houston, Texas. He 
had received his master’s degree from Rice 


.. University of Houston and his doctoral study 


| was supported by a National Aeronautics 

_and Space Administration grant. John is cur- 
rently working as a research physiologist at 
the Manned Spacecraft Center in Houston 
and is working on inflight medical experi- 
ments designed to measure the cnetabsplio 
cost of work in space. His wife Elaine (Brit- 
tingham) is teaching English at the Memorial 
High School in Houston. 
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Gene Austin Markel received his master 
of arts degree in mathematics at the June 
commencement services at the Pennsylvania 
State University. 

William B. Glenn, Jr. received his Ph.D. 

in chemistry recently. The degree was 
awarded by the University of West Vir- 
ginia. 

' One of the recipients of the doctorate 
degree from the University of Pittsburgh 

\.was Dr. Garry George Messmer. He earned 

[ his degree in physical chemistry in the Di- 
vision of the Natural Sciences. He was em- 
ployed as a research chemist by Sylvania 
Electric Products Co., Towanda, Pa., but 
received an appointment at the University of 

~ Waterloo, Ontario, Canada, and has served 


Robert Sutton family. Bob received his Ph.D. | there since August. 
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Jean Allen ’65, shown here reading the Bul- 
letin, has since become an author for our 
publication. This article tells of her work 
in Nigeria and her experiences there. 


U. S. Air Force Captain Harry C. Mc- 
Clain, Jr., son of retired U. S. Army Colonel 
and Mrs. Harry C. McClain ’47, is attending 
the Air University’s Squadron Officer School 
at Maxwell AFB, Ala. He will receive 14 
weeks of training in communicative skills, 
leadership, international relations, duties and 
responsibilities, team, and aerospace doctrine 


and employment. 


Nancy (Ressler) Varner, husband Dale and 
their two youngsters are now living at Box 
36, Long Green Road, Glen Arm, Md. 
21057. Dale is now minister of the Long 
Green Valley Church of the Brethren. Their 
son Jamie Dale is now three years old and 
sister Jenny Lynn is 1%. 
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Two Juniatians from the class of ’60 re- 
ceived their master’s degrees from Shippens- 
burg State College this summer. Joyce (Hoff- 
man) Parfet received her master’s in elemen- 
tary education while James Middlekauf re- 
ceived his in guidance and counseling. 


Malcolm Kim Burket and Jean Greenland 
were married in Huntingdon in a summer 
ceremony. Kim is employed by Swigart As- 
sociates in Huntingdon and the couple is 
residing at 1718 Mifflin St. 


Jill (Muir) Klingler and husband Bob have 
moved from Hershey to Edinboro, Pa. where 
Bob has accepted a position in the Health 
and Physical education department and 
coaching staff at Edinboro State College. Jill 
is attending graduate school at Edinboro. 
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Since this article was written by Jean 
Allen ’65, she and Rosalita Leonard ’66 have 
been joined by three more Juniatians. Joyce 
Rosenberger °67 will serve as a_ history 
teacher in Waka Schools. David Knepper 
°67 has joined the faculty of a secondary 
school in Nigeria. Mrs. Doris (Fluke) Fry- 
singer 65 is teaching elementary methods 
courses at Jesus College in Nigeria. 


+}. 


Fifty-six miles southeast of the city of 
Jos, surrounded by “Pennsylvania-like” hills, 
lies the largest school complex in Northern 
Nigeria—Gindiri. Gindiri includes a boys’ 
secondary school, a girls’ high school, a 
coed teachers’ college, a primary demonstra- 
tion school, a school for blind children, a 
Bible school, a large church, several medi- 
cal dispensaries, many athletic fields, staff 
houses, and all the other facilities required 
for a school population of almost 1,500 stu- 
dents. 


This has been my home in Nigeria since 
September, 1965. During my first term here 
I taught at the girl’s high school and since 
then I have been teaching in the teachers’ 
college. I am teaching all the needlework 
and domestic science (home economics) 
classes and a few music and Bible classes. 


Previously she had taught in the home eco- 
nomics department at Central Dauphin High 
School. 
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Dauphin County's assistant district at- 
torney Carl G. Wass was chosen for this 
years edition of “Outstanding Young Men 
of America.” He was nominated by the Pax- 
ton Area Jaycees. Carl and wife Nancy (La- 
cue) ‘62 live at 1386 Ford Ave., Harrisburg 
with their son Jeffrey, 5. Carl is a member of 
the law firm of Shumaker and Placey. He 
also worked as an analyst in the Legislative 
Reference Bureau. He is a former county as- 
sistant Public Defender and was named as- 
sistant district attorney last December. 


Dr. Joseph Senft and wife Marjorie 
(White) are now living in Highland Park, 
N. J. Joe completed his graduate work at 
the State University of New York at Buffalo 
in June, 1964, and received his Ph.D. in 
biology in February, 1965. He was then a 
post-doctoral fellow at the University of 
Maryland Medical School in Baltimore until 
January, 1967 when he accepted a position 
as an assistant professor in the department 
of physiology and biochemistry at Rutgers 
State University in New Brunswick, N. J. 
Margy taught school in the Buffalo Public 
Schools for two years. Margy has also been 
kept busy choir directing and piano teaching 
plus raising two daughters—Miriam, age 5 
and Linda, one. The Senft’s present address 
is 1801 Central Ave., Highland Park, N. J. 
08904. 


In September, 1966, Rosalita Leonard 
(66) joined the Gindiri staff to teach math. 
We are two of the only four Americans on 
this British campus, which adds variety to 
life since many of the British ways are so 
different from the American ways. 

During the year we have three twelve 
week school terms and three one month va- 
cations. Most of my vacation time has been 
spent in traveling to visit my friends at the 
Church of the Brethren Mission stations. 
Also, Rosy and I go into Jos fairly frequent- 
ly. Jos is the most Westernized city in the 
north of Nigeria. It is possible to buy most 
anything in the stores and grocery stores 
there but: prices are rather high so we try 
to live off the land as much as we can. Dur- 
ing our next vacation a group of us are plan- 
ning on taking a trip to the southern part 
of Nigeria. 

My experience of living with the Nigeri- 
an people has been very rewarding. They 
are friendly people and very pleasant to 
work with in class and in regular community 
life. 

In August of this year I did move to 
Waka to teach at the Church of the Brethren 
Mission Teachers’ College. I will teach there 
for one year and then travel home to the 
States via Europe in August, 1968. 


Jean L. Allen (65) 


La Verne College in California is cele- 
brating its 75th anniversary and among rep- 
resentatives from 47 colleges and universi- 
ties was William Joseph. Juniata selected 
him as their official delegate to the LaVerne 
convocation. 
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The Lewistown plant of the American Vis- 
cose Division, FNC Corporation, announced 
the promotion of David Suloff to mainte- 
nance supervisor in the engineering depart- 
ment. Prior to coming with American Vis- 


_ cose in 1961 Dave had been employed by 
_Hercules Powder Company in Port Ewen, 


N. Y. He and wife Jean live at R. D. 1, 
Lewistown, Pa. 


Thomas Woodrow, of Alexandria, and a 
former teacher at the Juniata Valley High 
School, has been appointed instructor in 
education at Juniata this year. Tom majored 
in biology and received his master of edu- 
cation degree in biology from Indiana Uni- 
versity in 1958. 


Dr. Noel Plummer, clinical psychologist 
at the Indiana County Guidance Center in 
Indiana, Pa. for the past three years and 
associate professor of psychology at the In- 
diana University of Pa., has "een named 
assistant director of psychological services 
at Woodville State Hospital in Pittsburgh. 
He, wife Nancy, and their two sons have 
moved to Pittsburgh. He will continue as di- 
rector of the psychological practicum train- 
ing program for undergraduates at Indiana. 
Noel received his master’s degree from the 


University of Miami in Coral Gables, Fla. 
and his doctorate from the University of 
Florida in Gainesville. 


Allie (J. A.) Eichelberger writes that he, 
wife Alice Ann and their four children (Jim- 
my—10, Edith—8, Polly—6, and Katie—3) 
live at 315 Hays Road, Upper St. Clair 
Twp., Bridgeville, Pa. 15017, which is in 
Pittsburgh’s South Hills. Allie is training 
supervisor for U. S. Steel’s Homestead works. 
The Eichelbergers find time for antiques, 
church activities, the Steelers and the Pi- 
rates, and welcome Juniatians to their 80 
year old colonial homestead. 


Joan (Greenwood) Metro writes that along 
with traveling quite a bit to such warm cli- 
mates as Florida and Jamaica, she has kept 
herself busy with son Richard A. Metro, 
Jr. who is one year old. She also completed 
her master’s degree at Newark State. Hus- 
band Richard is with Allstate Insurance and 
is also working on his master’s at Farleigh 
Dickinson. The Metro’s address is 113 Roo- 
sevelt Blvd., Florham Park, N. J. 07932. 
Joan writes that they too welcome Junia- 
tians. 


Joan (Hannaford) Schwenck reports that 
she and husband Bill have three children— 
William Lee, 5; John Eric, 2, and the young- 
est, Gary Paul, who is almost one. Their 
address is 585 Main St., Chatham, N. J. 
07928. 
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The appointment of William E. Hersh- 
berger as controller of the Chemical and 
Metallurgical Division of Sylvania Electric 
Products Inc. was recently announced. Bill 
had been Manager—Eastern Region, Inter- 
nal Audit department of General Telephone 
and Electronics Corporation previously. He, 
wife Virginia, and their two children have 
moved to Towanda. 


Harold Estep, Jr. ex °57, has recently 
accepted a central office position in the Oil 
City Area School District. He is the new 
curriculum director and will coordinate the 
principals and staff in the development and 
writing of curriculum and will also be re- 
sponsible for recruitment of the district’s 
professional staff. Hal has done graduate 
work in chemistry and biology. at Syracuse 
and Boston Universities and received his 
master’s in educational administration at 
Temple University this summer. He and 
Nancy have three children—Michael, Jamie 
and Susan. 

Attorney Newton C. Taylor has announced 
his candidacy for the office of District At- 
torney in Huntingdon County. Newt, wife 
Nancy and daughter Mary Jane live at 306 
Second St., Huntingdon. 

A master’s degree in chemical engineering 
was awarded to Richard Wenger at Lehigh 
University recently. 
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Dawn Kieferle and her father took a va- 
cation trip through the Midwest this sum- 


mer and included a stop at Culver Military 
Academy in Indiana where Dawn’s father 
had graduated in 1919. Dawn is a psychol- 
ogist in the Olean, N. Y. school system. 


Paul Ridgeway Ryan joined the family of 
Art and Alma (Skinner) Ryan this past May. 
This ‘little’ Ryan weighed in at 9 pounds, 
9 ounces! The family’s address is 20 B. 
Buckeye Circle, Columbus, Ohio 43217. 


John Yates gave an invited paper to the 
Italian Physics Society in Rome in March 
of this year. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Charles Pagana of Kingston, 
Pa. announce the birth of a daughter on 
March 9, in the Wilkes-Barre Hospital. The 
new addition’s name is Dawn Marie. 


Kenneth Sheetz was recently elected su- 
perintendent of schools for Massachusetts 
Supervisory Union No. 18, Northfield, Mass. 
He is in charge of a junior-senior high school 
and eight elementary schools in four towns. 
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Patrick Morello has been appointed staff 
assistant to the project manager, Fine Papers 
Division, West Virginia Pulp and Paper 
Co., New York City. Patsy was formerly 
associated with the Tyrone Westvaco plant, 
but for the past two and one half years has 
been in the New York area. He, wife Alice 
(Mullin) ’57, and children are now living in 
Connecticut. 


Harold L. Frederick, Jr. of Telford, Pa. 
recently received the Jaycees’ Distinguished 
Service Award from the Souderton-Telford 
chapter. The award was presented in recog- 
nition of his “untiring efforts in youth work 
through the Boy Scout program.” Harold 
has taken the scouts to Canada and to the 
1966 Jamborette in Scotland and has also 
been responsible for bringing scouts from 
other countries for visits to the United 
States. 
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A new baby boy entered the scene in 


the home of Anne (Webber) Montgomery. - 


Peter Connor arrived in August to join their 
other son Carl who is now 10%. A tragedy 
struck the Montgomerys last year when 
their seven year old daughter Nancy was 
killed in an accident. Husband Monty is 
still working at IBM. The Montgomery’s 
address is 8 Holland Court, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. 12603. 


At a recent meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the board of trustees, the Rev. 
Jack Rothenberger was elected headmaster 
of Perkiomen School. In addition he serves 
the school as chaplain, director of the sum- 
mer school and is a member of the board 
of trustees. Previously he had been director 
of admissions. As a minister of the Schwenk- 
felder Church which is affiliated with the 
United Church of Christ, he serves the Penn 
Southeast Conference of the Church as a 


supply preacher. The Perkiomen School is 
located in Pennsburg, Pa. 


Hope Anne joined the Donald Treese 
family on May 29. Two other children, Joel, 
7, and Laura, 5, greeted her arrival. Other 
news from Don shows that he was elected 
to the board of directors of Lycoming Col- 
lege in early June. This fall he is participat- 
ing with 30 other Methodist ministers from 
across the country in a preaching mission 
to Great Britain. The trip will be a month 
long and he will be speaking in three differ- 
ent areas of Britain. He is still serving as 
pastor of the Newberry Methodist Church, 
909 Diamond St., Williamsport, Pa. 17701. 


The University of Akron announced the 
promotion of Dr. Robert B. Brumbaugh from 
rank of assistant professor of education to 
associate professor. He received both his 
masters and doctorate degrees from the 
Pennsylvania State University. 


: = Dr. William Wright 

a became dean of stu- 
-_ | dents at DePauw Uni- 
z versity this summer. 
i <# cal He had been associate 
r \/ dean of students since 
: 1957. Previous to that 
he had been involved 
in student personnel 
work at C. C. N. Y., 
Juniata College, Pratt 
Institute and Colum- 
bia College. Before 
coming to DePauw he 
had been assistant dean of men at Bowling 
Green State University in Ohio. Dr. and 
Mrs. Wright are the parents of three daugh- 
ters—ages 8, 5, and l. 


William S. Murray has taken six months 
leave from the Secretariat of the Federal 
Committee on Pest Control, Washington, 
D. C., to serve as consultant to the Con- 
gress of the United States. In 1964-65 he 
was involved in the development of a re- 
port to the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee on the national pesticide problem. 


Dr. and Mrs. Donald L. Colburn (Lois 
Esaley), their son Chris and daughter Erica 
are now on sabbatical leave in Great Brit- 
ain. Dr. Colburn has been professor of psy- 
chology and chairman of the department of 
psychology at Manchester College since 
1958. In Britain he will be participating in 
the research and training program at Tavi- 
stock Centre in London. Lois has been serv- 
ing as executive director of the mental health 
association of Wabash County for four years 
where one of her biggest projects has been 
servicing Longcliff State Hospital at Logans- 
port. On their trip to Britain she hopes to 
learn more of the volunteer mental health 
movement in that country. 
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Ellsworth “Bus” Hackman received his 
Ph.D. from the University of Delaware in 
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Dr. William Wright 








June. Dr. Hackman is employed by the 
Thiokol Chemical Company and along with 
H. C. Beachell recently co-authored a pa- 
per on the “Combustion Characteristics of 
Crystalline Oxidizers” which Dr. Hackman 
presented at a recent conference on solid 
propellants in Anaheim, Calif. 

Temple University conferred a doctor of 
education degree on R. Thomas Calhoun, 
director of personnel for the Newark School 
District in June. He has held this position 
in the schools since 1961. The Calhouns, 
wife Sally, and three children live at 604 
North Country Club Drive, Newark, N. J. 


John G. Kepford and family have moved 
to Toledo, Ohio, where John will be cost 
systems supervisor. Previously John had been 
located in the Huntingdon plant. 


The Rev. Franklin E. Perkins has a new 
mailing address which is 9327 W. Pine Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 63124. 
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A former Huntingdon County minister, 
the Rev. George Ritchey, has returned to 
the Huntingdon area from Long Prairie, 
Minn. to work as a counselor at the Youth 
Forestry Camp at Aitch. His new address is 
P, O. Box 35, Entriken, Pa. 16638. 


Elmer Berkebile has been appointed su- 
perintendent of Penn Manor, School District 
in Lancaster County. He had been supervis- 
ing principal of the Ferndale Area School 
District near Johnstown since 1962. He is 
currently a doctoral candidate at the Penn- 
sylvania State University. 
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Dr. Cornelius F. Strittmatter participated 
in the seventh International Congress of 
Biochemistry this past August in Tokyo, 
Japan. He presented a paper on “Protein 
Synthesis in Frog Liver and in Developing 
Frog Embryos.” Dr. Strittmatter is professor 
and chairman of the Department of bio- 
chemistry at the Bowman Gray School of 
Medicine. 


William H. Diehm has been appointed 
assistant chief chemist of the Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube Co.’s Youngstown District. 
Bill, wife Phyllis ’46, and their three chil- 
dren live at 5953 Beechwood Drive, Poland, 
Ohio. Daughter Sally has been accepted as 
an exchange student through the American 
Field Service for this year and will be call- 
ing Pretoria, South Africa, her home for the 
next year. Sally is the second Diehm daugh- 
ter to become an exchange student. Linda 
was in Switzerland in 1965 and is now a 
freshman at the College of Wooster. 


Donald S. Holmes, associate professor of 
industrial administration and director of the 
Industrial and Social Science Research Cen- 
ter at Union College in Schenectady, N. Y., 
has been named a fellow in the American 
Society for Quality Control. Election was 
made “in recognition of his outstanding con- 
tributions to the field of quality control.” 
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Chuck Knox °54 has accepted the position of offensive 
line coach for the Detroit Lions of the NFL. Juniata’s 
first pro football coach is considered one of the ‘up and 


coming’ coaches in pro ranks. 


Charles R. ‘Chuck’ Knox, Juniata’s rising 
star in the professional football coaching 
ranks, has accepted a challenging new po- 
sition with the Detroit Lions of the National 
Football League. 

A tackle and co-captain on Juniata’s first 
undefeated football team in 1953, Knox 
has had a spectacular rise in the coaching 
ranks since graduation. 

He assumed his new position as offensive 
line coach with the NFL entry on March 1. 
Chuck has a two year contract and will be 
associated with former NFL great Joe 
Schmidt in the job of rebuilding the for- 
tunes of the Lions. 

Knox is considered one of the brightest 
young coaches in pro ranks and received 
national prominence in another way several 
years ago when he was given the job of 
signing Joe Namath for the New York Jets. 

Chuck started his coaching career as an 
assistant for Bob Hicks at Juniata and then 
moved as an assistant coach to Tyrone Area 


High School in Central Pennsylvania. He 
served as head coach at Ellwood City in the 
tough WPIAL for three years before re- 
turning to the college ranks as offensive line 
coach for Wake Forest College. Two years 
later he moved to the University of Ken- 
tucky where he served under Blanton Collier. 

Juniata’s first professional football coach 
joined Weeb Ewbank in the job of building 
the New York Jets to a rank of respectability 
in the American Football League. 

One of Chuck’s big jobs with the Jets 
has been the development of pass protection 
for gimpy-legged Namath. A measure of his 
success is shown by the fact that for the past 
two years the Jets have led the league in 
pass rush protection. 

Knox and his wife, the former Shirley 
Rhine of Huntingdon, are the parents of 
four children. 

Recently Shirley had her own chance at 
gaining prominence by winning a trip to 
Paris on the Eye Guess television show. 
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Dr. Leland Miles has been named presi- 
dent of Alfred University in Alfred, N. Y. 
He had previously been dean of the college 
of arts and sciences at the University of 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. He became the 
University’s tenth president on August 1. He 
began his 18 years in education in 1949 as 
an associate professor of English at Hanover 
College in Indiana. He was also on the fac- 


ulty at the University of Cincinnati before 
going to Bridgeport in 1964. | 
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The Rev. Charles M. Bieber was guest 
preacher at the Stone Church of the Breth- 
ren on June 4 this summer. He is pastor 
of the Big Swatara congregation of the 
Church of the Brethren at Hummelstown. 


He and wife Mary °43 are the parents of 
recent graduate Larry ’67. There are four 
other children in the family. 


C. R. Koontz, Jr. ex 43 was elected a 
director of the Pa. Municipal Authorities As- 
sociation at the association’s 25th annual 


meeting in Tamiment, Pike County. His 
address is 318 Luray Ave. in Johnstown. 


Mrs. Marian Horner Loew writes her re- 
cent news. Her husband passed away on 
March 11, 1966. Since then Marian has ar- 
ranged for a job change after nine years as 
school lunch supervisor in the Mt. Pleasant 
School District. She will now be affiliated 
with Allen Foods, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. She 
will serve as home economist and nutritionist 
for this company. Her address is The Execu- 
tive House, Apt. 18B, 4466 W. Pine Blvd., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Rutgers University awarded a Doctorate 
in education to Perry H. Tyson on May 31, 
1967. Dr. Tyson’s address is 41 Yale Terrace, 
West Orange, N. J. 
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Edward A. Stiles, the executive director 
of the Easter Seal Society of New York 
State for the past eighteen years, died De- 
cember 7, 1966. During his period of service 
the state society experienced an unusual 
period of growth. He spent thirty years par- 
ticipating in rehabilitation. He also served 
in various offices in Pa., N. J. and Vt. He 
leaves behind wife Margaret Stiles of 145 
E. 16th St., Apartment 8-B, New York, N. Y. 
10003; and a son and daughter. 


Dr. George R. Walter was re-elected 
chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
City-County Clinic in Johnstown recently. 
Dr. Walter, the Democratic nominee for 
mayor of Johnstown and a former mayor of 
that city, has also been named sectional 
chairman for an eight county area for a 
2-year comprehensive planning study of vo- 
cational rehabilitation in Pa. 


Dr. Newton W. Long has been appointed 
the first occupant of the new family plan- 
ning and maternal health chair at Emory 
University School of Medicine. Concurrently 
with his appointment to this chair, Dr. Long 
was promoted from associate professor to 
professor of obstetrics and gynecology. In 
his new position, Dr. Long will be respon- 
sible for the development of a completely 
new and comprehensive maternal health 
program within the obstetric service at 
Grady Hospital. The overall development is 
estimated to take as long as 2 or 3 years, 
however certain phases will be operational 
almost immediately. 
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Two Juniatians attended a two-week 
counselor research training institute spon- 
sored by the Altoona Area School District in 
cooperation with the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. John P. Mitchell is guidance counselor 
at the Roosevelt Junior High School and 
Roscoe Wareham °34 is guidance counselor 
at the Altoona Area High School and both 
attended this session. The grant given for 
this institute was the first such grant to be 
given to a public school district by the De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare. 
The institute was designed to help guidance 
counselors develop pertinent electronic re- 
search skills to analyze the masses of data 
available to them. 
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George Weaver, head football coach at 
Huntingdon High School for 18 years, was 
honored at the annual football banquet at 
Huntingdon this spring. Along with a stand- 
ing ovation from the 275 persons present, he 
received a color television set and an attrac- 
tive plaque from the Boosters Club, and a 
handsome wrist watch from the members of 
the 1966 football team. Speaker at the an- 
nual banquet was Dr. Alden Coder ’32. 


Of 


An honorary life membership in the An- 
tique Automobile Club of America was pre- 
sented to William E. Swigart, Jr. at the an- 
nual dinner of the Western Pennsylvania 
Region of the Club. The recognition was for 
his contribution to automotive history and 
coincided with the tenth anniversary of the 
Antique Auto Museum. 


A Huntingdon physician has received the 
top honor in his field of medicine—certifica- 
tion as a diplomate of the American Board 
of Obstetrics and Gynecology. Dr. Charles 
Schucker, a specialist in the diseases of wo- 
men, earned this designation by successfully 
completing a two-part examination. 
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The president of the Chemicals Division 
of Union Carbide Corp., Dr. Thomas R. 
Miller, was recently named to the Juniata 
board of trustees. He is married to Ann 
(Rhodes) °38 and they have three children. 
The Millers reside at 246 Millwood Rd., 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


The appointment of Dr. Roy Drexel Mac- 
Tavish as professor of business administra- 
tion at Monmouth College has been an- 
nounced by dean of the faculty there. Dr. 
MacTavish has been a management con- 
sultant in the United States, Europe, and 
Latin America since 1958 and is a private 
counselor in human relations being licensed 
in the State of New York as a certified so- 
cial worker. 
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Romayne M. Beyard ex 35 was promoted 
to manager of R&D for roofer granule divi- 
sion lab of Ruberoid Co. in Hagerstown, 
Md. 
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Dr. Millard §. Foor of the University of 
South Dakota acted as Juniata’s representa- 
tive at the inauguration of President Moul- 
ton there. The ceremony was a very colorful 
and impressive one. 


F, Gale McElhaney, an employe of the 
Philadelphia and Wynnewood branch of 
Wanamakers for 31 years died this past 
June in Bryn Mawr Hospital. 

Mae Spang, 1733 Bluebell Rd., Bluebell, 
was elected president of the local chapter 
of Children’s International Summer Villages, 
Inc. for 1967-68. She is a teacher at the 
Oak Lane Day School. Vice-president was 
Jacolyn Lu Rhodes ’59 of Jenkintown. 


Bobbi Gooden Reno died on June 21 of 
this year while she and her husband were 
on their way to their cottage in the Adiron- 
dacks. Husband John, principal of Wheaton 
Academy in Illinois, related this information 
to classmates in the ‘round robin’ letter that 
has been maintained since graduation from 
Juniata. 

Dr. Gilbert D. McKlveen was the com- 
mencement speaker for the Juniata Valley 
High School near Huntingdon this year. Dr. 
McKlveen joined the teaching staff at Kutz- 
town State College this fall. He was appoint- 
ed professor of audio-visual education at 
Kutztown. 
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Marjorie (Friend) Davis lost her husband 
Jim on July 21. They were on a trip to 
California when he died unexpectedly. 


Mrs. Elizabeth (Gregory) Ross, manager 
of statistical quality control, Textured Yarn 
Co., Inc. in Philadelphia, has been honored 
by the American Society for Quality Con- 
trol and was elected to the status of Fellow. 
Her address is 4 South Brandywine St., West 
Chester, Pa. 
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Mrs. Mary Knepp Courtney retired after 
more than 30 years of service in the public 
schools of Mifflin and Juniata Counties. She 
taught a variety of subjects including En- 
glish, Spanish, Latin, American History, and 
grades one to eight. 

Thomas H. Knepp is the author of a new 
book on sex education for high school stu- 
dents entitled “Human Reproduction: Health 
and Hygiene.” The book, published by 
Southern Illinois University Press, will serve 
as a brief, but comprehensive guide, for high 
school students and college freshmen. 
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The Pretzel Bowl victory brought Coach Prender back to the scene 
of his own exploits as a star at West Chester State College. 





A GIFT IDEA FOR JUNIATIANS 


THE JUNIATA CHAIR <9 

AND aie 
ROCKER SERIES 

An arm chair, a side chair, and a a —_ 


Boston rocker are available now 
with the college seal on the top 
front. This furniture is durable 
as well as comfortable and dec- 
orative. They are finished in 
black with gold trim. (The arm | 
chair is available with cherry "dh 

finish arms )  - 





Arm chair, black arms ............ $34.00 
Arm chair, cherry .................... 34.00 Me 
Sidle* chair .............ccccccceseeeee coos 23.00 

Boston rocker .0............0000000.00: 29.00 


Alumni Association 
Juniata College 
Huntingdon, Pa. 16652 


Please send a Juniata College .0..0..0..0c.cccccccecccseeeseeeeteseenees Enclosed is my 


check (or money order) for $0 ..........0cccccccccee 


(Add 5% for sales tax for Pennsylvania delivery) 
Shipped Express Charges Collect from Gardner, Mass. 


SOTO HORROR OHHH RHEE TSHR TEH HST SESH EES EHR EERE HEDE ETE SHEET ESS HOH OHS HES H DEH EEHAE HHS TOOF SOREL H EAD ADEE E READ Ste 
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William C. Phillips is the director of the 
Central Area of Pennsylvania Mental Health, 
Inc. with headquarters at 219 Pine St. in 
Harrisburg. Bill and Mary (Savine) ’°37 are 
the parents of Maxine ’67 and Bill ’70. 


Miss Grace E. Dick has joined the staff 
at Indiana University of Pennsylvania as an 
associate professor of biology. Since Juniata 
she has received a master of arts degree at 
New York University and done additional 
work at New York University, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and Fresno State College. 


Dr. Frank Reinhart was elected chairman 
of the board of trustees of the Plastics In- 
stitute of America, Inc. at the Institute’s 
annual meeting at Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology in Hoboken, N. J. He is technical 
director of the Plastics Pipe Institute. 


Bernard N. King completed his term as 
executive secretary of the Middle District 
of the Church of the Brethren and has ac- 
cepted a pastorate at the Winter Park, Flori- 
da, Church of the Brethren. The parsonage 
address is 1714 Westchester Ave., Winter 
Park, 32789. 
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Dr. Glenn Rieman, formerly of the Hol- 
lidaysburg Church of the Brethren, has 
moved with wife Beth to Dayton, Ohio. 
Here he will be counseling psychologist with 
the Veterans Administration Center. 


George W. Lashley ex °29 died on July 
12 of this year in Bedford. A well known 
retired school teacher, he had taught in 
the Everett and Northern Bedford County 
Schools for 42 years. He was married to 
Anna (Brumbaugh) ex ’25 who survives him 
along with three children. 


Glenn F, Williams, a special agent with 
the Keystone Ordinary Agency of the Pru- 
dential Insurance Co., has qualified as a 
Million-Dollar Producer in 1966. He re- 
ceived personal recognition at the president’s 
conference of Prudential held at the Hilton 
Hotel in San Francisco. This outstanding 
achievement places him among the top 2 
percent of all Prudential ordinary agents 
throughout the United States. 
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Dr. A. Kurtz King, on leave as superin- 
tendent of schools in the North Penn dis- 
trict, is serving as visiting professor of edu- 
cation at Moravian College in Bethlehem, 
Pa. After leaving Juniata he received his 
master’s degree in 1932 from Rutgers Uni- 
versity and his doctorate in 1950 from the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


A bequest of $500 for capitalized annual 
giving was given to Juniata by Catherine 
McIntire Ellenberger in memory of her hus- 


band, the late Charles W. Ellenberger. Pro- 
fessor Ellenberger had been supervising 
principal of Brookville Schools, and later 
supervisor of teacher training at Teachers 
College, Edinboro. 


This summer George Detweiler moved 
from Somerset to Greencastle, Pa. 


Approximately 500 persons turned out to 
a testimonial dinner for Dr. Joseph Howe 
who retired from the field of education after 
a career that spanned 39 years. His most 
recent position had been that of superinten- 
dent of schools of Burlington City, N. J. 
Having officially retired, the Howes were 
completing plans for a trip out West, 
through the Canadian Rockies and visiting 
their two sons in California. 


The Rev. John D. Ellis has resigned his 
pastorate at the Moxham Colonial Church of 
the Brethren to assume the full time duties 
of executive secretary of the denomination’s 
Western Pennsylvania District. Dr. Ellis held 
the distinction of serving the longest pas- 
toral term (36 years) of any minister in the 
Church of the Brethren. He has now as- 
sumed charge of the district office located 
at 300 Bucknell Ave., Johnstown, Pa. 
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A. Jay Replogle writes that he and his 
wife celebrated their golden wedding anni- 
versary on December 21, 1966 with an open 
house in the chapel at the Scalp Level 
Church of the Brethren Home in Windber, 
Pa. Since January of this year he has been 
serving as parish minister of the Walnut 
Grove Church of the Brethren, Johnstown. 
He reports this is the fourth Johnstown 
church in which he has served since “re- 
tirement,” in 1961. 


John H. Biddle ex ’27 was elected presi- 
dent of the National Newspaper Association 
at the annual convention held in Richmond, 
Va. He will head the association of 5,700 
weekly, semi-weekly, tri-weekly and 800 
daily and suburban newspapers for the 
1967-68 year. 
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The Rev. Frank Montgomery, pastor of 
the First Methodist Church of Chambers- 
burg, returned to Huntingdon July 30 to de- 
liver a message in the First Methodist 
Church. His topic, in keeping with the Hunt- 
ingdon Bicentennial celebrated that week, 
was: “Heritage and Destiny.” 
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Gerald H. Wilson ex ’25, who for 25 years 
owned and operated Wilson Tire Co. and 
who served as president of Wilson Gas and 
Oil Co., Lewistown, died suddenly at his 
home this past February. 





One third of Bethany Theological Seminary’s graduating class this spring were Juniata gradu- 
ates, and of these, four have accepted pastorates. Glen Davis ’62, on the left, is going to 
Enders, Nebraska; next Terry Grove ’64 is going to Olympic View, Washington; John Lenele 
64 in the center, will continue his' studies at De Pauw University in preparation for a special 
ministry to youth; Ira Lydic ’64 next, will serve Lewistown and Bannerville, Pa., and on the 
right, Bruce Rosenberger 63 will serve Owl Creek, Ohio. 





Past President Rex Hershberger (left) receives a token of 
esteem from the Juniata Alumni Council. The presentation 
was made during the September meeting by President David 
Hercules. 
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orated with a balcony and white pillars. 


Dr. Joseph S. Illick, 
Honorary M.S., dean 
emeritus of the State 
University College of 
Forestry at Syracuse 
University, died Aug- 
ust 31, 1967, .after an 
extended illness. From 
1927 to 1931 Dr. II- 
lick had served Penn- 
sylvania as State For- 
ester for the Depart- 
ment of Forests and 
Waters. In 1931 he 
joined the faculty of the College of Forestry 
in Syracuse. His pioneering spirit was evi- 
dent throughout his teaching career. He 
organized and taught the first course in 
America on human relations in forestry. 
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Dr. Raymond Stayer, dentist of Denver, 
Pa., has been taking his ‘vacation time’ in 
Nigeria the past couple of years. He has 
also been speaking in various Church of the 
Brethren churches locally to tell of the 
work he has observed being done there. 
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Judge Edgar G. Diehm and Mrs. Diehm 
have been married 50 years and on June 
15 two celebrations were planned in honor 
of the event. A family dinner was held and 
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Dr. Joseph S. Illick 
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The new Academic Classroom Center is nearing completion as the painting of the old Science Hall bricks is begun and the entrance is dec- 


an open reception were both planned for 
the occasion. Judge Diehm’s address is 333 
Boardman-Poland Road, Youngstown, Ohio. 
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Elder H. Q. Rhodes died in the Brethren 
Home in Scalp Level. He had served as 
pastor at the Roaring Spring Church and, 
in more recent years, with the Maitland 


Church. 
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Mr. and Mrs. H. Spencer Minnich cele- 
brated their golden wedding anniversary on 
May 31. 
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Frances (Holsopple) Parsons, who was the 
first clinical psychologist on the staff of the 
University of Rochester School of Medicine 
and Dentistry, was honored by the mem- 
bers of the department of psychiatry facul- 
ty at a reception in June. She received rec- 
ognition for more than 40 years of service 
to the school. Her husband, the late Judson 
A. Parsdéns, was a Rochester attorney. She 
received her Ph.D. in clinical psychology 
from the University of Pennsylvania in 1919. 
She worked as a psychologist in Philadelphia 
until coming to Rochester in 1921. 
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A. Brown Miller died on August 17 after 
a brief illness. Well known as a teacher of 
mathematics and a former member of the 
Juniata College faculty he had been asso- 
ciated with the Cleveland Schools for more 
than 40 years. He had maintained a winter 
home in Babson Park, Florida, and at the 
time of his death was vice-president of the 
Florida Alumni Association of Juniata. 


Jacob M. Hoffman 
died July 8, 1967. He 
had been a_ builder 
and contractor for 
over 30 years in the 
Johnstown area. He 
organized and served 
as’ the first president 
of the Home Builders 
Association of Greater 
Johnstown. He was 
president of the state 
Home Builders Asso- 
ciation during 1956- 
57. He spent several months in India study- 
ing housing and coordinating housing de- 
velopment for the underprivileged. His wife 
Carrie (Brumbaugh) was a graduate of the 
class of 1905, his daughter Mary Grace Sam- 
uel graduated in the class of °36 and three 
of his grandchildren have graduated from 
Juniata; Earl ’65, and William and David, 
both in 62. 





Jacob M. Hoffman 


Faculty and Former Faculty 


Dr. T. F, Henry ’26, professor emeritus 
of sociology, began a half-time pastorate at 
the Beech Run Church this September. 


A. Brown Miller, 2680 North Moreland 
Blvd., Cleveland, O., for many years promi- 
nent in the teaching of mathematics and a 
former faculty member at Juniata, died 
August 17, 1967, after a brief illness. He 
had many years of teaching including at 
Juniata from 1916 to 1919. He had gradu- 
ated from Juniata Academy in 1906 and 
Juniata College in 1910. He also received 
a master’s degree from Columbia University 
in 1914. 


Juniata’s physical education instructor 
Carole Ann Kopac was wed in a June cere- 
mony to a Huntingdon man, James L. 
Thompson. The Thompsons are now living 
at 930 Washington St., Huntingdon. 


Dr. Esther M. Doyle has been named to 
the J. Downey Benedict Professorship Chair 
in English, President Ellis announced this 
June. The professorship was established in 
recognition of the contribution to Juniata 
College of John Downey Benedict of 
Waynesboro. The first incumbent of this 
professorship was Dr. Harold C. Binkley, 
longtime chairman of the English depart- 
ment. 


Four members of Juniata’s administration 
staff were recently recognized for their 10 
years’ service. Those receiving citations and 
gifts were: Mrs. Leonard Layton, secretary 
of the natural science division; Silfred De- 
Luna, manager of the chemistry stockroom; 
Mrs. George Weaver, assistant to the direc- 
tor of alumni relations; and Mrs. Carlton 
Schirm, faculty secretary. 


In early May Russell Powell, science li- 
brarian, attended a conference entitled Li- 
brary Applications of Data Processing. The 
conference was held at the University of 
Illinois in Urbana. 


Dr. Theodore Lockwood, assistant pro- 
fessor of history from 1953-55 at Juniata, 
has been named president of Trinity Col- 
lege. A Trinity alumnus, he will succeed 
Dr. Albert Jacobs, who will retire on June 
30, 1968. The 42-year old president-elect 
was valedictorian of the class of 1948, a 
varsity football player and member of Phi 
Beta Kappa. He will also be remembered at 
Juniata for his tennis coaching. 


The promotion of twelve members of the 
Juniata College faculty was announced at 
the 91st commencement exercises. Promoted 
to full professor were Dr. Richard H. Hunt- 
er, English; Dr. Robert G. Lewis, French: 
and Dr. Philbrook W. Smith, history. 


Named associate professors were Ralph 
B. Church, English; Dr. Young W. Kihl, 
political science; Dr. Kenneth H. Rockwell, 
biology; Mrs. Grace M. Shuler, catalog li- 
brarian; Dr. Duane F. Stroman, sociology; 
and Dr. Robert P. Zimmerer, biology. 


Promoted to the rank of assistant profes- 
sor were: Mrs. Tamara Benigni, Russian and 
German; Mrs. Lois R. Fox, home economics; 
and Mrs. Jane P. Gauvin, French. 
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Leading the Fund Agents Conference at the head table were (I to 
t) Harold B. Brumbaugh °33, vice president for development; Jos- 
eph R. Good ’33; George C. Pote ’55 and Glenn C. Zug 51, di- 
rector of alumni affairs, speaking to the meeting. 
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The leaders of the Alumni Fund Drive are (I to r) Henry H. Gibbel 
57; fund committee member; Joseph R. Good ’33, director of the 
Alumni Fund; George C. Pote ’55, fund agents general chairman; 
and Robert R. Hoover 743, fund committee member. 
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Nationally famous wood engraver John DePol works on the symbol 
for the Juniata Fund and Juniata College. The artist is represented 
in the collections of the Metropolitan Museum, Library of Congress 
and New York Public Library. The tree growing from an open book 
is inspired by medieval printing symbols. 
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JUNIATA ALUMNI FUND 


Personalize/involve/compete 


No more “canned” Fund Agent letters from the Alumni 
Office, fewer appeals with return cards and envelopes, no 
more griping about direct mail costs and the postage 
budget! . . . it all means that this year’s fund program has 
a new key word, personalize. Juniata has always taken 
pride in the personal approach which marks its life and 
work. This year’s emphasis is not really new, but it does 
represent a re-direction toward keeping that Juniata touch 
of warmth and depth via personal contact, the telephone, 
and hand written note. 

Through the leadership of Joseph R. Good ‘33, Director 
of the Fund, and George G. Pote 55, Fund Agents General 
Chairman, thirty class representatives and agents were 
inspired by this key word emphasis at a conference held 
September 22-23, using the excellent facilities of Edge- 
water Acres, west of Huntingdon. The expenses for this 
meeting were covered by a loyal Juniata family. Classes 
not represented will be headed by agents to be contacted 
individually or in small geographical groups. Several will 
have their materials and instructions sent to them by mail. 
Class committees of additional agents will do personal 
calling on classmates where geographically possible. The 
class notes, columns, mailing address revisions, and re- 
union plans will all be boosted by these efforts. 

The involvement of volunteer alumni will continue to 
be the rock upon which the fund program, and indeed the 
entire alumni organizational plan, with its varied activities, 
rests. This year at least 500 alumni will be giving time and 
effort to Juniata College, and in many cases, helping to 
pay the expenses of travel, conferences, dinners and mate- 
rials. The volunteer is not bound by obligation nor forced 
by circumstances, but his or her activity springs solely 
from the fact of wanting to perform it. Enthusiastic volun- 
teers having a good time doing a particular task become a 
mighty army with strength and purpose not to be denied. 
The goals of $165,000 with 2,100 contributors are very 
realistic when the achievements of the classes over the 
last ten years are reviewed. The younger classes face the 
tremendous challenge of participation by members in grad 
school or of beginning a family. The dollar amount and the 
participation percentage will be the means to achieving 
awards to be presented to class volunteers on June 1 in a 
special dinner at the Huntingdon Country Club. General 
Chairman Pote has devised a report form to be mailed to 
all agents and volunteers at five key intervals during the 
year which ends June 30. Thus competition and class pride 
are important factors in this year’s campaign. 

The continuing opportunity to build an even greater 
Juniata is brought home clearer through this personal, 
involvement, and competitive approach. Let us hear from 
you if you can be of service to your class. Address all in- 
quiries and comments to: The Annual Alumni F und, 
Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pa. 16652 . 
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THE JUNIATA COLLEGE FUND 
INCLUDES COLLEGE CENTER 


The Alumni of Juniata College have traditionally provided outstanding and dis- 
tinguished support to the College. The substantial sum of $1,829,974.56 has been 
contributed through 32,541 personal gifts since the fund was started in 1939. 
Under the new Alumni Association Constitution an Alumni Fund Committee 
will provide leadership and guidance to the 1967-1968 campaign. 

Mr. Joseph R. Good °33, president of the Hollidaysburg Trust Company, 
Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania, heads the Fund Committee as Volunteer Director. 

The increased use of volunteers in the 1967-1968 effort will personalize the 
Juniata appeal. Special emphasis will be placed on increased membership in the 
$100, $500 and $1,000 “Founders Clubs” and on local “eyeball and eardrum” 
campaigns. 
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1966-1967 TOTAL 1967-1968 GOAL 
$127,600.77 $165,000 
Davin M. Hercuues 754 Henry H. Grssen 757 
National Alumni President Fund Committee Member 
JosEru R. Goon °33 RoserT R. Hoover °43 
Director of the Fund Fund Committee Member 
Chote G. Porte ‘55 KLARE S. SUNDERLAND 56 


Class Agents General Chairman Fund Committee Member 
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Huntingdon, Pa. 
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August 1-22, 1968 
Approximate costs $950 


July 25-August 15, 1968 


Summer, 1969 





